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THE MORALS OF THE SCREEN 


Thousands, if not millions, of parents and teachers are trying 
to answer the question, “Just what is an immoral or indecent 
screen play?” The answer is both simple and complex. It is 
simple in the basic ideas involved; but it is very complex when 
it comes to deciding in the case of a particular play. 

The following discussion is an effort to state the problem 
simply and to provide a few helpful rules or tests which can 
be applied to particular cases. It is the result of some ten 
years of play and screen reviewing for a periodical edited by 
Catholic laymen. It does not pretend to “lay down the law” 
(that, of course, is the province of ecclesiastical authorities) 
nor does it pretend to answer all the complex questions which 
can be raised by the countless screen productions appearing 
over the course of a year. It seeks merely to be a common- 
sense guide for parents and teachers or for “reviewing com- 
mittees” who may be trying to determine whether this or that 
screen play is, or is not, “immoral” or “indecent.” 

For simplicity we can use the word “play” as covering all 
screen productions. The principles governing stage plays and 
screen stories are identical. There are also a few primary dis- 
tinctions to keep in mind from the outset. Among them are the 
following: (a) the distinction between “theme,” “plot” and 
“treatment,” and (b) the distinction between “immoral,” “un- 
moral” and “indecent.” After attempting to define these points 
and to explain them, we can go on to the more difficult task 
of how to apply these standards to individual plays. 

First, then, what is the “theme” of a play? Actually, nothing 
is simpler than the theme of a play, yet it is the one thing 
which is always.causing serious confusion. To put it bluntly, 
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the theme of a play is the answer to the simple question, “What 
is the play all about?” If a play is any good at all, we ought 
to be able to summarize its theme in the form of a question and 
an answer. The question is usually the problem put up to the 
main character in the play and the answer is the way the main 
character solves that problem. We could describe the theme 
of “Macbeth,” for example, by asking the question, “What 
would an important leader or ruler do if he found that by com- 
mitting a few murders he could make his leadership secure?” 
Then we could complete the statement of the theme of the play 
by saying, “This particular leader (Macbeth) decides to commit 
the murders only to discover that they bring his own undoing.” 

Now the interesting point about the theme of a play is this— 
that it can usually apply to people in any time or place in 
history. It is not limited to special circumstances or conditions. 
For instance, we might have the entire theme of “Macbeth” 
restated in the terms of a modern play about gangsters. Instead 
of a Scottish chieftain, the leading character would be the head 
of a criminal gang in one of our large cities. His wife, like 
Lady Macbeth, would be unscrupulous and ambitious. She 
would drive him on to the point of killing his only remaining 
rivals for gang leadership, and after that the discovery of these 
murders would result in a successful counterplot by the remain- 
ing members of the gang to overthrow the new leader. 

Again we might have the same or a similar story about the 
ruler of a small Italian state in Italy during the Renaissance 
period. The theme would be equally plausible if we selected’ the 
chieftain of a black-skinned tribe in Africa or the head of a 
warlike province in China two or three or four thousand years 
ago. From this it is easy to see that the theme of the play is 
what makes its appeal “universal.” That is why we still respond 
with genuine interest to plays written about characters in ancient 
history. We recognize instinctively that the problem faced and 
answered by the leading character is one that might happen 
in our own time as well as in history. A faulty theme also 
explains why many plays lose all their interest a few years 
after they are written. A play, for example, about the struggle 
of a woman to obtain “votes for women” might have appeared 
very timely in 1912, but would seem uninteresting today. A 
really good play should have a theme so universal that the 
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problem it raises is at once recognized as being human and as 
having enduring interest wherever human beings are found. 

By the same token, of course, the theme is what largely 
determines the moral value of a play. We might put the same 
question or problem before a hundred different people and find 
that each would act differently. The answer of one man might 
be cowardly and evasive; the answer of another might be brutal 
and immoral; the answer of the third might be based on a 
courageous decision between right and wrong. We shall return 
to this point when we come to consider the definitions of moral 
and immoral. It is enough, for the moment, to point out that 
the theme of the play is the first place to look when we are 
attempting to discover the moral value of a play. 

This brings us to the question of “plot.” The plot of a play 
is what gives to a theme its particular circumstances of time, 
place and character. In writing “Macbeth,” Shakespeare nar- 
rowed down his general theme to a particular time in Scottish 
history, to a particular place in Scotland, and to the particular 
characters of Macbeth and his wife. A modern playwright, as 
I have suggested, might narrow down the same theme to the 
city of Chicago, in the present year, and to the particular 
characters of a certain gangster and his wife. This would not 
change the theme in the slightest, but it would create a totally 
different plot. 

Moreover, the plot of a play determines the exact sequence 
in which the story will be told. In other words, it rot only 
narrows down the theme to time, place, and character, but to a 
given course of action. The plot determines at what place the 
telling of the story begins, just how it shall proceed, and what 
incidents will bring it to an end. 

The plot of a play is usually quite neutral as far as moral 
values are concerned. But it has a great deal to do with the 
question of good taste and decency. The plot of a play may 
devote an unnecessarily long time to a detailed and realistic 
picture of crime and give very little time to anything else. 

The third point to consider is very closely related to plot— 
namely, “treatment.” Just as the plot of a play may show bad 
taste in excessive emphasis on realistic crime, so the treatment 
of a play may completely nullify the value of an otherwise 
perfectly moral theme. Treatment includes such matters as the 
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author’s detailed stage directions and dialogue. It ought to 
be quite obvious that in spite of a perfectly moral theme—such 
as that, for example, of crime and punishment—the playwright 
could, if he wanted to, use a great deal of filthy dialogue or give 
stage directions for individual scenes calculated to build up so- 
called box office appeal. Treatment, like plot, is less apt to 
concern the morality of a play than its decency. 

Before elaborating on theme, plot and treatment, suppose we 
consider now just what we mean by immoral, unmoral, and 
indecent. 

Nothing is more obvious than the need of some standard of 
measure to determine the morality or immorality of the theme 
of a play. Curiously enough, we cannot even take as a standard 
a matter of such common agreement as murder. A few years 
ago, there was actually a play produced on Broadway which 
tried to stir up a great deal of sympathy and approval for the 
murder of an inconveniently disagreeable husband. While this 
play was going on, there were numerous meetings held at which 
the so-called moral of the story was seriously debated. I men- 
tion this merely to show that there seems to be no such thing 
as a generally respected moral code in modern communities with 
mixed religious beliefs such as ours. 

Naturally, then, we have to admit at the outset that each 
group tackling the moral question of this or that play will have 
to base its decision on its own special standards. This is the 
basis of most of the confusion in all public discussions of the 
morality of the screen today. To illustrate the point specifically 
—suppose we had a play with the following theme: “A woman, 
who finds she has made a serious mistake in her marriage, has 
fallen in love with another man much better suited to her, and 
solves her problem by divorcing her first husband and marrying 
the other man.” Now from the point of view of those who 
entirely approve of divorce and re-marriage as a way out of 
marital difficulties, this would be a perfectly moral play. On the 
other hand, from the viewpoint of a Catholic audience, it would 
not be a moral play. 

One could list a hundred or a thousand similar examples in 
which conflicting moral standards would rybult in diametrically 
opposite conclusions as to the same play. “ The play that sought 
to justify a war of national defense would be a moral play for 
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the great majority of our citizens, but would be considered 
highly immoral by Quakers. A play that approved of electrocu- 
tion for convicted first degree murderers would be considered 
highly immoral by any league or association against capital 
punishment. Any Catholic group attempting to judge the moral- 
ity of a given play must be willing to base its judgment solely 
on the Catholic standard of morality and must not be surprised 
if this brings a storm of protest from those individuals and 
groups who have an entirely different standard. 

We do not need to waste much time over the question of the 
“unmoral” play. By “unmoral,” of course we mean, for present 
purposes, a theme that does not raise any question of serious 
moral consequence. If the play happens to be about a girl 
who has to decide whether she will marry a devoted but stupid 
boy of about her own age or a man much older than herself, it 
is quite certain that the world will not be turned upside down 
by her answer, whatever it happens to be. The only question 
involved is one of good judgment, but certainly there is no 
mighty moral issue at stake. A great many comedies fall into 
this group of plays. They are written chiefly for amusement and 
entertainment and depend for their interest more on amusing 
plot situation and dialogue than on any issue of real importance. 

This brings us to the question of the “indecent” play as con- 
trasted with the “immorai.” As I suggested above, indecency 
is more apt to appear in plot and treatment than in the basic 
theme of a play. We might say roughly that there are two 
main kinds of indecency. One merely offends current standards 
of good taste and convention; the other may actually offend a 
moral sense. An illustration of the first kind of so-called in- 
decency is the matter of style in dress. Any average community 
of the year 1900 would have considered the short skirts of the 
middle “twenties” indecent. In fact, eyebrows would have been 
raised over a skirt that came even halfway between the knees 
and the ankles. Even the first appearance of “bloomers” caused 
a mild world-wide sensation. The fact that every generation 
since the world began has asked the question, “What are we 
coming to?” is a pretty clear indication that one kind of so-called 
indecency is more a matter of taste, discretion, and convention 
than of serious underlying morality. 

There is another kind of indecency, however, which relates 
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closely to the old established Catholic view of the “occasion of 
sin.” When long human experience indicates that certain 
thoughts, words, or actions arouse a state of mind which, nine 
times out of ten, leads to immoral actions, then the graphic 
presentation of such thoughts, words, and actions in a play bears 
very directly on the question of morality. The mere question 
of good taste is superseded by the more important question of 
the effect of the particular scenes or dialogue upon an average 
audience. 

This ought to be quite evident without even touching on the 
question of sex which is usually so uppermost in all discussions. 
The gangster plays of crime, shooting, and general violence 
furnish excellent examples of the type of play that leads to an 
increase of general public disorder. Such plays may be per- 
fectly “moral” in the sense that the gangster meets the punish- 
ment of a violent death or nobly reforms himself. But if in 
the course of such a play every form of murder and violence is 
displayed in its most realistic fashion, we know perfectly well 
from long experience that younger groups, particularly, develop 
a sort of hero worship for the gangster and also develop a state 
of mental excitement which is very apt to lead to a wide increase 
in juvenile crime. In other words, this type of play becomes “an 
occasion of sin or of crime.” The play is not, in itself, immoral, 
but the indecency of its brutality becomes an incentive to crimi- 
nal emotions and actions. 

Needless to say, the same thing applies to the much over- 
discussed problem of sex. The immediate reality of sex to every 
living human being creates a natural sensitiveness which makes 
certain kinds of exaggerated display of sexual passions a direct 
occasion of increased immorality. Instead of permitting a 
healthy balance between mental and bodily functions, plays of 
this sort tend to concentrate the mind of the public entirely on 
the physical aspects of sex, love, and marriage. A play could 
conceivably be written about the perfectly moral physical rela- 
tions of husband and wife which would be so realistic in its pres- 
entation as to be thoroughly indecent. This would merely be an 
extreme illustration of the point which should now be quite 
obvious,—that indecent treatment in a play is not and cannot be 
offset by the claim that the morality of the theme is perfectly 
sound. 
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As concrete illustrations are sometimes helpful, I might men- 
tion a motion picture of the Christian martyrs produced a few 
years ago in which the effect of an entirely moral theme was 
overshadowed by the great splurge of emphasis on the degenerate 
vices of ancient Rome, including even a display of sexually per- 
verted instincts. Curiously enough, a great many people were 
so completely fooled by the alleged religious sincerity of the 
main theme that they excused all the indecencies of the produc- 
tion on the ground that they were simply a background and a 
contrast to the heroism of the martyrs. The picture was cer- 
tainly not immoral in the sense of its theme. It was, however, 
highly indecent in its treatment and method of presentation. 

I also recall within recent years a stage play in which the 
theme was a “successful” use of the companionate marriage idea 
by a man and a girl student at a medical university. Yet the 
dialogue was so carefully chosen and the acting was so restrained 
that a great many people in the audience failed even to realize 
that the boy and the girl were living together for five years 
before they decided to get married. The “decency” of the treat- 
ment was no punctilious and careful that it actually covered up 
the main question and issue in the theme—namely, the approval 
by inference of the whole idea of companionate marriage. Of 
course, the majority in every audience understood perfectly well 
what was happening. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that 
because of the screen of decency thrown about the theme, a 
well-known charitable organization, whose directors would have 
highly disapproved of companionate marriage, selected this play 
for a benefit performance. That is a matter of ironic record! 

To summarize the above general discussion of how to judge 
the morals and the decency of screen productions, we might end 
by suggesting a definite way of setting up the yardstick of judg- 
ment. First of all, the theme of each play should be very care- 
fully analyzed. Just what is the problem or question put up to 
the main character? Just what answer does that character 
choose? And what are the results of his or her choice? If the 
choice seems to be an immoral one and seems also to have the 
approval of the author, then the play in question can be put 
down quite simply as “immoral.” No further investigation is 
really necessary in such cases, no matter how much of a veil of 
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“artistry” may be thrown about the immoral theme by way of 
perfume or decoration. 

The second step—assuming the play has a moral theme—is to 
look at the plot and treatment. One thing of particular im- 
portance to watch for is the giving of wrong reasons for right 
actions. Many a play has a moral ending for which the author 
gives entirely the wrong reasons. That comes out in dialogue 
and treatment. The next and obvious thing to look for is the 
degree of good taste and judgment with which a story is handled. 
In fact, there are apt to be, even among very sincere people who 
are in entire agreement as to their code of moral standards, 
violent disagreements on the question of decency or indecency. 
The example mentioned above of the screen play about the Chris- 
tian martyrs is a good case in point. It would obviously be 
ridiculous to say that the producer should give no glimpse what- 
ever of the Roman life against which the Christians were in 
moral revolt. But to decide at just what point a reasonable 
dramatic contrast changed to an unreasonable emphasis on 
Roman vice and perversion is admittedly a very difficult matter. 
Common sense and a realistic understanding of human nature 
are the only safeguards to judgment in such matters. 

In conclusion, it seems to me of the utmost importance that 
when screen plays are condemned by any group for immorality 
or indecency, the grounds for condemnation should be very 
clearly stated, even at the expense of using a few extra words. 
There are at least three definite adverse classifications into which 
the average play might fall. This discussion might well come to 
an end simply by listing these classifications: (a) The play is 
immoral in theme and indecent in treatment. (b) The play is 
immoral in theme, although inoffensive in treatment. (c) The 
play is moral in theme, but offensive or “indecent” in treatment. 

RicHarp Dana SKINNER. 


THE HERESY OF ACTIVISM 


There is a widespread popular notion—perhaps one could not 
call it anything more than a feeling—that it does not make any 
difference what you believe but that it is only what you do that 
counts. We need not know where we are going; it is enough to 
be sure that we are on the way. When in doubt what you should 
do, do something, do anything! A great national reform like 
Prohibition does not need to be thought out carefully in advance; 
it must be jammed through Congress as a panacea for the evils 
of the liquor traffic, and then, in spite of the fact that it corrupts 
the youth, demoralizes the courts and makes criminals respect- 
able, we are told that we must give it a thorough trial as “a noble 
experiment.” Vast economic reforms are hastily concocted at a 
time of general confusion without due consideration of their con- 
stitutionality or their possible results, and then from time to time 
they are patched up with exceptions and their enforcement is only 
half-heartedly carried out. Nobody is sure that they will remedy 
the evils at which they were directed, but we are told that we 
must proceed by the trial and error method in the bland expecta- 
tion that ultimately we may stumble into prosperity. 

If this popular notion or feeling were to be given a name, it 
might be called the heresy of activism. It is fundamentally per- 
nicious and is the root of many of the evils from which we are 
suffering as individuals and as a nation. This heresy is notice- 
ably prevalent in our educational system, especially in the fields 
of higher education. Our colleges and universities seem to be 
chiefly concerned with teaching their students how to make a liv- 
ing. They have little to say as to what life is or what is its 
fundamental aim and purpose. They teach students how to do 
things, but leave them entirely in the dark as to why they should 
do them or what they should do. The old idea that a college 
should give a liberal education in languages and literature and 
philosophy is entirely outmoded. 

They are training thousands of young people to write well and 
to speak effectively, but it is not considered important that they 
should be able to write something that will have constructive 
value for the age in which they live or that as speakers they 
should be inspired by great thoughts and on fire with inflammatory 
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ideas. There are, no doubt, many budding playwrights in the 
dramatic workshops of our universities. They are taught how to 
construct plots, to write sparkling dialogue, and they are made 
familiar with the technique of the theater. But, as they have no 
deep convictions, no compelling beliefs, no philosophy of politics 
or social relations, they can write only plays that are vapid and 
superficial, however clever and amusing they may be to the tired 
business men or to the bejeweled, highly colored ladies who attend 
them. It is difficult to recall any dramatists of the past few gen- 
erations that have made any searching criticism of the life of their 
time, with the possible exception of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. 
Even they might have been more effective if their ideas had been 
sound. Among contemporary playwrights three names stand out 
of men who have a coherent system of beliefs: Eugene O’Neill, 
Sean O’Casey, Paul Claudel. Are there any others? |. 

Presumably our so-called institutions of learning are preparing 
many of the political leaders and reformers of the future. They 
are being trained in the technique of propaganda, the tactics of 
ward politics and the arts of the demagogue. They will, no doubt, 
be successful in attrgeting votes and getting themselves elected 
to lucrative offices any of them will become skilful politicians, 
and chiefly adept in the difficult art of sitting on the fence and 
keeping their ears on the ground. But surely we do not need poli- 
ticians, men who further their own selfish ends by giving people 
what they want. We need statesmen who will give people what 
they need, and we cannot prepare young men to be statesmen un- 
less they spend a few years in serious thinking and concentrated 
study and have worked out a practical remedy for the economic, 
industrial and social ailments of the nation. 

We are training educators and teachers by the thousand. They 
are being schooled in the conventional methods of pedagogy, but 
how many of them will be conversant with the essential aims of 
education and as to how young people are to be prepared morally 
and spiritually as well as intellectually to meet the demands of 
everyday living? Cardinal Newman was frustrated in his at- 
tempts to found a Catholic university. He wrote a book, how- 
ever, on “The Idea of a University,” and in that book he made a 
greater contribution to the cause of higher education than has 
been made by many college presidents who have collected vast 
endowments and gathered together thousands of students. 


| ‘ 
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One further example of the heresy of activism I should like to 
give, and this time from the ecclesiastical sphere. Years ago there 
was a young man in my class at Harvard who was by religion an 
Episcopalian. He had some difficulty in deciding as to what his 
future vocation should be, but he finally decided to study for the 
ministry. He felt that it offered an excellent field of service to his 
fellowmen. By directing their thoughts to God, by inspiring 
them with high moral ideals, by enabling them to build their lives 
on a religious foundation, he thought that he could do more good 
than in any other walk of life. It did not occur to him at the time 
seriously to question whether his own foundations of belief were 
secure. It was more important to decide what he could do with 
his life. After graduating from a theological seminary, he was 
ordained to the ministry. He exercised his pastoral office in vari- 
ous parts of the country for thirty years. He expended much 
vital energy in the active tasks of his profession, but at the end of 
thirty years he began to have serious doubts as to the rightness of 
his ecclesiastical position. He finally came to the conclusion that 
he was in the wrong place. He resigned from the ministry, be- 
came a Catholic, and spent several years studying for the priest- 
hood. Finally he was ordained—at an age when most men are 
beginning to think of retiring from active work. He was a victim 
of the heresy of activism. If during his college years he had 
thought less of what he could do with his life and more of clari- 
fying his beliefs, he would have been far better off. If only in 
those formative years some sympathetic friend had taken him to 
one side and counseled him to go into retirement for a while and 
stay there until he had answered these fundamental questions: 
What is the Church? Did Christ found a Church which would 
endure till the end of the world? If so, where is that Church? 

The supreme need of our young people today is a knowledge of 
philosophy. If they are preparing to be historians, they should 
have a philosophy of history and not be simply recorders of bare 
facts. They should learn to put their own interpretation on the 
facts. Above all, they should be interested in the history of ideas. 
If they are to be scientists, they should study not simply the se- 
quence of phenomena, but they should have a philosophy of sci- 
ence. If they are to be teachers, they should have first of all a 
rational concept of the meaning and purpose of education. If 
education is a training for life, they must first of all be clear as 
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to what kind of a life people are to live and whether that life ends 
with death or persists through eternity. If they are to be social 
reformers, they should have a philosophy of social justice and 
have clearly thought out in all its details a new social and indus- 
trial order which will be an improvement on our present system. 
If they are to be writers, they should have some of the qualities 
of the prophet and the seer so that they may “see life steadily and 
see it whole,” and be able to make some constructive contribution 
to the working out of a better social order. 

Perhaps it is too Quixotic to appeal to American undergradu- 
ates today to make a serious study of philosophy. The interests 
of many of them lie in quite a different direction. A British phi- 
losopher, Professor Joad, on a recent visit to this country, after 
he had delivered a lecture to a group of college students was 
highly flattered when a young woman from his audience came for- 
ward with a copy of his latest philosophical work and asked if he 
would kindly inscribe it with his autograph. He gladly consented 
to do so and remarked: 

“I am afraid you will find this book rather heavy going.” 

The fair undergraduate replied, “I think I ought to tell you, 
Professor Joad, that I did not buy this book in order to read it, 
but because it fits in beautifully with the color scheme of my 
room.” 

This young lady was a superlative example of the heresy of 

College students may find it difficult to fit in with their studies 
a course in philosophy. In some colleges they would not find the 
kind of philosophy they need. In secular colleges especially it 
would be hard to make an adequate study of the Great Tradi- 
tion in philosophy, the perennial philosophy of the schools. 
That, however, is no excuse for not working out a coherent, 
rational, integral, Christian philosophy of their own. They 
could do that during their summer vacaticn. That is often the 
best time to engage in the pursuit of truth, for then one’s studies 
are not being constantly interrupted by college lectures, examina- 
tions, and extra-curriculum activities. 

It is ideas that rule the world and influence the course of 
history. The controlling factor is not action, as so many people 
suppose, but the idea that is the determining cause of the action. 
The conditions of modern life, the intellectual atmosphere which 
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we breathe, our standards and sense of values are what they 
are largely because of the ideas that took shape in the minds of 
Luther, Calvin, Descartes, Rousseau and Marx. It is because 
the ideas of all these men were fundamentally wrong that the 
world is in such a mess today; but it is impossible to exaggerate 
the effect of their ideas on the trends of history. John Calvin, 
when a young man of twenty-three, wrote his Institutes, and that 
book has had an enormous effect on the subsequent development 
of Protestantism. Karl Marx spent years of drudgery in an 
attic writing Das Kapital, and his ideas are now bearing fruit 
in the proletarian revolution of our times. The young people 
of today who simply learn how to do things effectively or speedily 
or beautifully will not be the leaders of the future. The secret 
of leadership lies in rational thinking, in the working out of a 
coherent system of philosophy and belief, in the generation of 
ideas which are pregnant with inscrutable forces more powerful 
than dynamite. 
Peasopy 


A COLLEGE ENROLLMENT STUDY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 


A College Enrollment Study recently completed by a commit- 
tee of the College Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania provides food for thought especially for 
those who are wont to discuss the question: “Are we over-sup- 
plied with Catholic colleges?” Although the study was confined 
to Pennsylvania, it is believed that its findings will apply to 
other states as well. The study shows that in Pennsylvania at 
least there is a plentiful supply of prospective Catholic college 
students. The problem is not “too many Catholic colleges” but 
too many Catholic young men and women enrolling in non- 
Catholic colleges. 

In order to emphasize the character and the importance of 
this problem it will be necessary to give some of the statistical 
data gathered by the Committee. 

Pennsylvania has sixty-five colleges and universities, includ- 
ing thirteen degree granting state teachers colleges and four state 
subsidized universities. With the exception of the state teachers 
colleges and the state subsidized universities, all but four or five 
of the remaining institutions are church-related or denomina- 
tional in character. Among these more than forty denomina- 
tional colleges are sixteen Catholic institutions, seven colleges 
for men and nine colleges for women. 

The Committee undertook to study “the full-time enrollment 
of Catholic young men and young women in undergraduate de- 
partments of institutions of higher education in Pennsylvania.” 
For this purpose a questionnaire was sent out to 65 colleges, 57 
of which returned the questionnaire filled out in whole or in 
part. Due to this exceptional response the facts disclosed by the 
study are particularly significant. The questionnaire requested 
the following information: 


1. The total full-time enrollment of Catholic students in un- 
dergraduate departments as of October 15, 1934, divided as to 
men and women. 


Bernard M. Albers, O0.S.A., Vice-President, Villanova College, 
and Chairman, Committee on Enrollment Problems, Catholic Educational 
Association of Pennsylvania. 
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2. The number of Catholic students enrolled for courses in 
Arts and Science, Engineering, Business, Home Economics, etc., 
divided as to men and women. 

3. The number of Catholic students from the State of Penn- 
sylvania divided as to men and women. 

4. The number of Catholic students from outside the State 
of Pennsylvania divided as to men and women. 

5. The number of Catholic students matriculating from Cath- 
olic secondary schools divided as to men and women. 

6. The number of Catholic students matriculating from other 
than Catholic secondary schools divided as to men and women. 


It is to be noted that the study was specifically limited to full- 
time undergraduate students. It sought to determine what pro- 
portion of the Catholic students was from the state and what 
proportion was from outside the state. It sought also to deter- 
mine how many Catholic students matriculate in college from 
Catholic high schools, and how many from other than Catholic 
high schools. 

The results of the survey are sufficiently comprehensive to 
bring out clearly some very interesting and important facts. 

Perhaps the most outstanding revelation of the survey is that 
the combined full-time enrollment of Catholic students in the 
non-Catholic colleges of the state approaches closely the full- 
time Catholic enrollment in the Catholic colleges of the state. 
With figures from seven of the colleges not available, the full- 
time enrollment of Catholic students in undergraduate courses at 
other than Catholic colleges within the commonwealth is found 
to be 5,327. The full-time enrollment of Catholic students in 
the sixteen Catholic colleges of the state does not exceed 7,000. 

A second revelation of the study, which is of considerable im- 
portance as well as of interest, is that by far the vast majority 
of the Catholic students who find their way into non-Catholic 
colleges have not come from our Catholic high schools. The pro- 
portion of Catholic graduates of Catholic high schools to that of 
Catholic graduates of non-Catholic high schools enrolled in non- 
Catholic colleges, is roughly one to eight. This proportion showed 
little variation in the various colleges which reported figures 
under these headings. So uniform was this proportion that it 
can be safely assumed that of the more than 5,000 Catholic stu- 
dents in the non-Catholic colleges of the state, only about 600 
have been graduated from Catholic high*schools. This is a 
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remarkable tribute to the type of cooperation which is being 
given in Pennsylvania by the Catholic high schools to the Cath- 
olic colleges of the state. It points out clearly that ways and 
means must be devised of bringing to the attention of pastors, 
Catholic parents and the Catholic students who are outside of 
the Catholic school system, the advantage and necessity of Cath- 
olic young men and women obtaining their higher education in 
a Catholic college. 

The statement is sometimes made that the reason why Cath- 
olic students are enrolled in non-Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties is that they may take courses which are not available in 
Catholic colleges. In order to show that this statement does not 
begin to explain the enrollment of the great number of Catholic 
students in non-Catholic colleges, graduate students were elimi- 
nated from the study, and the colleges were asked to give infor- 
mation as to the number of students registered in undergraduate 
courses in Arts and Science, in Engineering, in Business, in Home 
Economics, etc. Although it was not to be expected that all col- 
leges would take the trouble to break down their figures in this 
fashion, the number of those who did so was sufficient to show 
that nearly all the undergraduate students were actually en- 
rolled in courses which they could attend in one or more of the 
Catholic colleges of Pennsylvania. 

That convenience or nearness to home does not satisfactorily 
explain the large enrollment of Catholic students in non-Catholic 
colleges is borne out by the fact that about two-fifths of the 
Catholic students come from outside the state. 

There is another statement which is sometimes offered as an 
excuse for the enrollment of Catholic students in non-Catholic 
colleges and universities, viz., that many Catholic students are 
forced to go to non-Catholic colleges for economic reasons. In 
order to seek further light on this assertion, the compilation of 
the returns from the state teachers colleges was kept separate 
from the compilation of returns from the non-Catholic Liberal 
Arts colleges. Due to the fact that no tuition in the strict sense 
of the term is charged in these state teachers colleges, it was 
to be expected that there would be a noticeably higher propor- 
tion of Catholics enrolled in these institutions than in the pri- 
vately supported colleges of the state, many of which are more 
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expensive to attend than the most expensive Catholic colleges. 
The figures from the ten state teachers colleges did not justify 
this assertion. 

Furthermore, it was found that the proportion of Catholic 
high school graduates enrolled in these teachers colleges as com- 
pared to the Catholic students who were graduates of other than 
Catholic secondary schools is in the proportion of one to ten. 
In the general summary of all the non-Catholic colleges, it will 
be remembered, the proportion was one to eight. 

In the non-Catholic Liberal Arts colleges and universities 
studied, there were over three Catholic men enrolled for each 
Catholic woman, whereas, in the state teachers colleges, the pro- 
portion was slightly in excess of six Catholic women to five Cath- 
olic men. This distinction is, of course, of very little importance, 
but the fact that the enrollment of Catholic men in the state 
teachers colleges was almost as large as that of Catholic women 
was rather surprising. 

Lest it be thought that there is a particular reason for Cath- 
olic students attending the state teachers colleges to prepare 
for teaching, it is well to state that the Catholic colleges of the 
state, with one or two exceptions, are accredited by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the preparation of teachers in the 
primary or secondary school fields. The graduates of these 
Catholic colleges are enabled to qualify for the appropriate state 
teaching certificates. 

The Committee is convinced that its study on the full-time 
enrollment of Catholic young men and young women in under- 
graduate departments of non-Catholic colleges shows very 
clearly: 


1. That it is necessary to develop a wider Catholic conscious- 
ness of the need and importance of higher education that is 
Catholic. 

2. That means must be found of beneins before the Catholic 

i 


clergy, the Catholic parents, and Catholics in general, a better 
understanding of the advantages, the equipment, the facilities 
and the opportunities of the Catholic colleges of the state. 

3. That an effective way must be found to reach the Catholic 
students who are not enrolled in the Catholic secondary schools 
of the state, in order to bring the Catholic colleges of the state 
to their attention, and to show them the advantages to be gained 
by matriculating therein. 
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In considering ways and means of solving the enrollment 
problems of Catholic colleges in Pennsylvania, the Committee 
has agreed on the following statement as a basic principle. 


“The day when Catholic colleges can afford to look upon each 
other as direct competitors in the field of higher education has 
passed. If Catholic college education is to prosper and grow 
stronger, if all of our Catholic colleges are to survive, there must 
be whole-hearted, mutual cooperation in the interests of Catholic 
colleges as a group, rather than concern for mere partisan prog- 
ress on the part of a particular institution or of a particular 
religious community.” 


EDUCATION AND IRISH SCHOOLMASTERS IN 
COLONIAL MASSACHUSETTS 


In the seventeenth century, few Irishmen found their way to 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, yet a scrutiny of local records does 
unearth an occasional Irish indentured servant or refugee.’ 
Among such casual individuals, there was a stray Irish teacher, 
or at least a teacher with an Irish name or background, in whose 
existence any modern interest is at most merely academic. After 
all, such a person bore only an obscure name which cannot be 
identified. Aside from the labors of such individuals, Ireland 
contributed to colonial learning through Massachusetts men who 
had lived or studied or preached in the English plantations in 
Ireland. 

Teachers must have been in demand with the passage of the 
famous Act of 1647 which provided that every town of fifty 
householders should maintain an elementary school and that 
every town of a hundred householders should establish a grammar 
school. While school attendance was not compulsory and while 
the oft-termed “Old Deluder Law” could not be enforced because 
of the poverty of the town or the dread of taxation on the part of 
the voters, the intended objective of education was strictly re- 
ligious: 

“Tt being one chief point of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, by keep- 
ing them in an unknown tongue so in these latter times, by per- 
suading from the use of tongues, that so at last the true sense and 
meaning of the original might be clouded by false glosses of 
saint-seeming deceivers, that learning might not be buried in the 
grave of our fathers in church and commonwealth the Lord 
assisting our endeavors.” * 


An Act of 1654 ordered: 


“For as much as it greatly concerns welfare of this country 
that the youth thereof be educated, not only in good literature, 
but sound doctrine, this Court doth therefore commend it to the 
serious consideration and special care of the overseers of the col- 
lege and the selectmen in the towns, not to admit or suffer any 


1See George F. Donovan, The Pre-Revolutionary Irish in Massachu- 
setts, 1620-1776. (Doctoral dissertation, St. Louis University, 1931) a thor- 
ough, detailed and fully documented study of exceptional merit. 
* Mass. Bay Colony Records, II, 203. 
467 
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such to be continued in the office or place of teaching, educating, 
or instructing of youth or child in the college or schools that have 
manifested themselves unsound in the faith or scandalous in their 
we and not giving due satisfaction according to the rules of 


Laws enacted in 1654 and 1671 prohibited the importation of 
Quaker books, and an enactment of 1692 gave teeth to earlier 
school laws by ordering a penalty of ten pounds for the failure of 
a town to maintain a proper school. No settled minister was to 
teach (repealed in 1811), and teachers in grammar schools were 
to be approved by a board of three ministers, drawn from the 
town in which the school was located and from two neighboring 
towns even though contracts were given by selectmen. 

This legislation* safeguarded the faith of the townspeople, 
made the town-schools Congregational parochial institutions, 
and prevented ungodly men laboring in the interest of the “old 
deluder” from tampering with the religious beliefs of children 
placed under their care. Obviously any approved and licensed 
teacher must have been a strict conformist according to the Con- 
gregational manner, whatever racial name he may have borne. 

This was well for orthodoxy, because school teaching often 
served as a means of earning tuition for ministerial training and 
many masters were merely serving their apprenticeships for the 
pulpit. Ordinarily this meant that the lower schools had rather 
capable teachers who frequently were college bred. It did re- 
sult in the disadvantage of a considerable turn-over in the per- 
sonnel and in comparatively short terms of service. Again, save 
in outlying settlements it was not necessary to depend upon 
stray persons of dubious orthodoxy as was the case in the north- 
ern plantations of New England.* 

In 1651, Henry Butler was engaged to teach in Dorchester for 
four months at the rate of 30 pounds per annum which was added 
to the town budget.* Somewhat later, “Master O’Shane an Irish 
scholar” from Galway was teaching the children of “many of 


* Ibid., IV, Pt. 1, 182. 
‘Sherman M. Smith, The Relation of the Church to Religious Education 
in Massachusetts (1926), 25§. 

*See Emit D. Grizzell, Origin and Development of the High School in 
e n, 0. in 

(1909) 50-51. 
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the first families” in Boston. In 1680, a reference has been found 
to “our School dame, good wife Healy” whose husband’s resi- 
dence in the colony dated back to at least 1664. Margaret Healy 
sounds suspiciously Irish, although she may not have been of 
Irish blood; for Irish indentured servants married u.to local 
families and at times won a master’s daughter.’ At Martha’s 
Vineyard, in which Governor Thomas Dongan was interested 
as a landholder, Master William Holmes taught school for three 
years but returned to Ireland in 1689 to study for the ministry 
of the Church of Ireland. Ordained in 1692, he served the 
parish of Strabane until 1715 when he returned to Massachusetts 
as a missionary to Chilmark where he died in 1746 in his eighty- 
third year leaving a diary of some historical value.* In the 
allied trade of disseminating information in print, there was John 
Griffin, a bookseller and publisher in Boston, who died in 1686, 
as well as a Scot, Duncan Campbell.® 

While Henry Saltonstall of the first class of Harvard College 
may have taken a medical degree from the “Papist” University 
of Padua,?® the members of the House of Mather had close 
associations with Ireland and Trinity College, Dublin, whose 
early provosts, professors, and students gave a Puritan tone to 
its Anglicanism." This seems to have been the usual, defensive 
tendency of the Anglican Church in contact with Catholicism 
whether it was in Ireland or in Maryland. Samuel Mather 
(1626-1671), a fellow of Harvard College, went to England and 
was admitted to Oxford and Cambridge, served as a chaplain to 
the Puritan Lord Mayor of London and passed over to Ireland 
with the Cromwellian forces. He declined the degree of bac- 
calaureatus in theologia from Trinity College but accepted his 
election as a senior fellow. He preached in Dublin and later in 
England until the Restoration when he found himself in difficulty 
with the passage of penal laws for dissenters. Thereupon, he 


* Arthur W. Brayley, Schools and Schoolboys of Old Boston (1894) 23; 
Journal of the American Irish Historical Society (hereafter J. A. J.) 18, 
(1919) 124, 25 (1926) 53. 

* Donovan, op. cit, 89. The diary is printed in part in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 43: wrt 49: 413§, 50: 155§. 
ee G. Wright, Literary Culture in New England, 1620-1730 (1920) 

” Wright, op. cit., 21, quoting Wood’s Athenae Ozoniensis. 

“an - W. Murray, Dublin University and the New World (London, 
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returned to Dublin to pass the remainder of his days. Increase 
Mather (1639-1723), after graduation from Harvard College, 
was awarded a master’s degree by Trinity College in 1658. Re- 
fusing to conform to political Anglicanism, he returned to the 
Bay Colony after the Restoration and became pastor of the 
Old North Church and president of Harvard College in 1684. 
His brother, Nathaniel, continued to reside in Dublin.*? Other 
early worthies of Massachusetts had cultural backgrounds in 
Dublin. Although unrecorded in the college records, John Win- 
throp (1606-76), apparently studied for a time at Trinity and 
enjoyed life in Ireland where he could live with his uncle Em- 
manuel Downing, who was later known in the Bay Colony and 
who is associated by later generations with the origin of the 
name Downing Street, London.** Thomas Parker (1595-1677), 
a Puritan divine, was partly trained in Trinity (1610) before 
emigrating to Ipswich (1634). An orthodox soul, he tended 
toward the Presbyterian manner in the rule of his parish at 
Newbury.** 

An interesting preacher born in Limerick (1676) was Hugh 
Adams who came as a child with his parents and did what a 
. good Congregationalist should by graduating from the Boston 
Latin School and Harvard College (1697). Thereafter he was 
a missionary in South Carolina until 1703 when he ran afoul 
of legislation discriminatory against dissenting ministers and 
settled down as a teacher of sound religious doctrines on Cape 
Cod.** Another minister, Nehemiah Walter, M. A., (1663-1729), 
of Roxbury was born in Youghall, where he received the rudi- 
ments of his early education and was said to have “made such 
_ proficiency in Latin that at the age of thirteen he was capable of 
readily conversing in it.” In 1679, when “Popery was threat- 
ening Ireland,” his father, an English lawyer, removed to the 
Bay Colony, where Nehemiah completed his schooling at the 


* Murray, op. cit., 15, 26; George D. Burtchaell and Thomas U. Sadlier 
(editors) Alumni Dublinenses (London, 1924) 561; Wright, op. cit., 21, 100; 
Barrett Wendell, Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest (1891) 19; Kenneth B. 
Murdock, Increase Mather (1925) 58§; Dictionary of American Biography 
(D. A. B.) 12 (1933) 390. 

* Murray, op. cit., 63; R. C. Winthrop, Life and Letters of John Win- 
throp, Sr., I, 75; Burtchaell, op. cit., 890. 

“D. A. B., 14 (1934) 241; Burtchaell, op. cit., 653; Samuel E. Morison, 
The Founding of Harvard College (1935) 124. 

% J. §. Sibley, Harvard Graduates, IV (1933) 3208. 
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Boston Latin School and at Harvard. As a son-in-law of In- 
crease Mather and as the author of wordy discourses, Walter 
soon won some local fame as a scholar and success as a divine.** 
Somewhat later (1718), Rev. Samuel Osborn, a graduate of the 
University of Dublin (Trinity College), settled in Eastham where 
he preached until 1738 when he was suspended for his Armenian 
views. A man of wisdom and otherwise good virtues, he man- 
aged to find a position as a teacher in Boston. Aside from dis- 
pensing learning, he was said to have introduced certain im- 
provements in husbandry and a knowledge of peat as a cheap 
fuel.” 

With the increase in the provincial population and the begin- 
ning of a non-English immigration, more surveillance of teachers 
must have been considered necessary; for, in 1711, it was ordered 
by the governor and the general court that the selectmen of the 
various towns take care that school teachers be persons of sober 
and good conversation.'* No doubt this was done for the con- 
scientious enforcement of restrictive legislation accorded with 
Puritan ways. It was enacted in good season for Ulsterite con- 
tingents were soon landing in Boston in some fifty-four vessels 
between 1714 and 1720. These Irish immigrants were numerous 
enough to arouse nativist fears, even though they were rigorous 
Presbyterians, and to cause an annoying rise in the price of pro- 
visions for the poorer folk of Boston. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, Cotton Mather (1663-1728) concerned himself 
charitably with the sad fortunes of “the great Numbers of good 
People” from Ireland, as became a man who was “keeper of the 
Puritan conscience.” He welcomed the opportunity of assisting 
them and aided their ministers, who were educated men, for 
he anticipated that these Presbyterian Irishmen might do much 
service “for the Kingdome of God in these parts.” It might be 
emphasized that this was the keynote of good orthodox Puri- 
tanism in the preacher’s pulpit or at the master’s desk. And 
among these poor exiles there were teachers, for Mather noted 
in his diary that “a poor Man, come from Ireland wants to be 


* Ibid., IV, 2948. 
™ Donovan, op. cit., 86. 
* Smith, op. cit., 30. 
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Employ’d as a Schole-master” and that “a Schotch Schole-mas- 
ter arrived here from Ireland, wants Employment.” ** 

These unwanted and penniless immigrants soon scattered and 
settled in the frontier towns of New Hampshire and western 
Massachusetts while later Ulsterites usually sailed for Penn- 
sylvania. Yet thereafter, there was always a slight immigration 
from Ireland into the towns of Massachusetts so that Irish names 
challenged less attention. And among these arrivals or their 
sons, there were a number of Irish teachers in the eighteenth 
century of whom a few individuals have been identified. 

Grammar school boys of Boston knew Peter Pelham (c. 1695- 
1751),?° limner and engraver and a founder of the Irish Chari- 
table Society (1737), who was permitted, in 1737, to open a 
school, “for the education of children in Reading, Writing, 
‘Needlework, Dancing, and the Art of Painting upon Glass.” As 
his third wife, he married Mary Singleton Copley (d. 1789), 
widow of Richard Copley, a tobacconist, who with her husband 
had arrived in Boston from Limerick, Ireland, about 1736. Her 
son, John Singleton Copley (1738-1815), won enduring fame as 
a mezzotint artist.» Their son, Henry Pelham (1749-1806) 
also became an engraver and an artist. It was his likeness in 
“The boy with the squirrel” which on being exhibited in London 
brought his half-brother his first taste of British recognition. 
His miniatures and his topographical surveys of Boston were 
hardly as valuable as his illuminating letters which “no his- 
torian of the American Revolution can ignore.” More aggres- 
sively a Tory than his brother, Pelham actually suffered mob 
violence which made exile in England easier to bear. In London, 
he earned his living teaching drawing and astronomy before 
marrying Catherine Butler of Castle Crine in County Clare. 
As agent for Lord Lansdowne’s estates, he undertook engineer- 
ing projects and found artistic inspirations in the picturesque 
scenery of the Kingdom of Kerry. Here he was drowned in the 
Kenmare River.” 


* The Dairy of Cotton Mather (for the zens 1717-1718) in Mass. His- 
torical Collections, 7th series, VIII, 473, 475, 476, 548, 

* James B. Cullen, The Story of the Irish in Boston, "(1893) 34 ; A sketch 
in D. A. B., 14 (1934) 409, assigns his nativity to England with the sugges- 
tion of sible connection with the Pelhams of Sussex. 

os we (ed.), Catholic Builders of the Nation, I (1923) 231; 
D. A. 423. 

, 14 (1984) 407. 
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In 1740, the selectmen of Boston approved the petition of 
Cornelius Linch “to keep a school within this town for teaching 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Navigation so long as he con- 
tinues to behave himself to the Approbation of the Selectmen.” ** 
Boston, however, offered few advantages to foreign-born teach- 
ers, for Harvard College supplied the local demand and ministers 
were in the habit of tutoring a few scholars as a service to God 
and a supplement to their incomes. 

The McLouths were a family of teachers, if the sources of 
information are accurate in the main outlines of the story.™* 
Peter McLouth, Sr., was, according to the Irish description, a 
“spoiled priest” for he was said to have studied at royal May- 
nooth Seminary near Dublin.”* For several years he taught in 
Taunton and in Quincy where he apparently had his own private 
school. Here John Hancock is said to have been his pupil, pos- 
sibly before going to the Boston Latin School, though Hancock’s 
biographers have failed to note this detail; and there is no reason 
to believe that the several biographers, as unsatisfactory as their 
works are, would suppress such an item for reasons of racial 
bias. While Hancock always wrote large in a boyish rather 
than in a bold fashion, McLouth’s drill in accounting, no doubt, 
served him well in his counting and shipping house. Nor would 
one suspect that this master’s training made him any less a 
smuggler, a violator of the English navigation acts and a rebel. 
Of McLouth’s sons, Peter, Jr., taught at Taunton until he be- 
came a manufacturer of brick, while Lawrence presided over 
a school in Framingham. Bold patriots, five members of the 
family served in the Revolutionary War; and afterwards as 
disillusioned veterans, the McLouths journeyed westward to 


* Records of Boston Selectmen, 1736-1742 (1886) 256, 263. 

™See page 60 of the su ._- and i in New ‘ng not always accurate 
article on “Early Irish oolmasters in New and” by Michael J. 
O’Brien in the Catholic Historical Review (C. H. R.) Tl (April, = 
52-71. This is based upon Charles F. Milliken, History of Ontario 
ae! ae and G. 8. over (ed.) History of Ontario Co.,N. Y. (18033 

*= The Mg > of St. Patrick, Maynooth, was not founded until 1795. See 
Most Rev. John Healy, Maynooth College, Its Centenary History. (Dub- 
lin, 1895) 87§. There was a refugee St. Patrick’s College in Lisbon (1593) 


which may account for the and Law some of the other Irish 


colleges on the continent may have under that Saint’s patronage al- 

though they were own by the city of location. (Jbid., 57§). 
eee ane ae, ve had had preparatory training in the village of 
aynooth. 
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settle on the much advertised Phelps-Gorham tract in distant 
Ontario County, New York. Here at Framington, two of the 
aforementioned sons taught elementary schools presumably until 
they got a start in the new country. 

A Harvard man, Charles Gleason, whose descent was no doubt 
Irish, was teaching at Framingham about 1738 at seventy pounds 
per year. And fifty years later, there was a John Gleason of 
that numerous, Puritanized family of this region. At Sutton, 
Thomas McGee, a known Irishman from Chester, New Hamp- 
shire, was employed in 1742, to manage the school over which 
a native of Antrim in Ireland, John McKinistry, was to preside 
about 1757.2° In the Amesbury school, there was a Master John 
Hickey in 1751-1752; in Canton, a John Kennedy in 1750; and 
at Stoneham, there was the picturesque Captain William Tolen 
or Toner, who later kept a store-tavern and taught the school. 
According to local tradition, Toner sent a boy to a tavern for 
grog for his eleven o’clock pick-up. Later Kennedy kept a pri- 
vate school at Stoughton, acted as a conveyancer, drawing deeds, 
contracts and wills, and served as a minuteman in the Revo- 
lution.** 

In the town of Scituate, there appeared a Latin master in the 
person of Richard Fitzgerald who married a local belle, Mar- 
garet Snowden, (1729) who many years later entered into the 
full Congregational communion (1757). Of Fitzgerald’s creed, 
nothing is known, but the probability is that he prudently kept 
that to himself. In 1734, on invitation of the selectmen of Han- 
over he commenced a successful career of two decades as a mas- 
ter in that town, whose local historians described him as “a man 
of talent, well skilled in the languages, especially Latin,” under 
whose “judicious training many were reared who afterwards 
became distinguished in the Town and State.” Of these boys 
whom he prepared for Harvard College, William Cushing (1732- 
1810) had the most conspicuous career as a justice of the Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts and as an associate justice of the 


"C.H. R., II, 60. There are good accounts of local education in J. H. 
Temple, History of Framingham (1887) 402§ and William Barry, History 
of Framinghan, (1847) 74§. 

"C.H. R., Ill, 59; Joseph Merrill, History of Amesbury (1880) 2178; 
Silas Deane, A Brief History of the Town of Stoneham (1843) 14-15; 
William B. Stephens, History of Stoneham (1891) 48. 
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Supreme Court of the United States (1789-1810).7* In this con- 
nection, it may be added that Dame Margaret Fitzgerald 
boarded Schoolmaster Joseph Cushing, and that a later master, 
Luke Stetson, whose blood was probably “tainted” with a Celtic 
strain, had been a disciple of Fitzgerald.” 

As early as 1714, James Garreld or Gerrald (or possibly Fitz- 
gerald which was a hard name for Yankees to spell) was teaching 
in Longmeadow from which he departed as one of the early 
migrants to Springfield where he opened a private school in 
1717.*° When the first school was erected at neighboring Chico- 
pee about 1773, “the first schoolmaster is said to have been a Mr. 
Shevay, an Irishman and a minister” who probably found profit- 
able the joint occupation of teaching the New England catechism 
and the Word of God.** Another Fitzgerald, the Rev. Mr. Ed- 
ward, a Presbyterian divine, established a school for his people in 
Worcester where they experienced a rather cool reception at the 
hands of fellow Calvinists of a slightly variant persuasion. In 
1732 and probably afterward Richard Rogers was holding a 
reader and wielding a rod in Worcester. Again in 1757, this town 
employed a teacher, John Young, who is described in the family 
genealogy as having emigrated from County Donegal.** 

Irishmen capable of teaching, or who were designated as 
schoolmasters, were arriving from time to time. James Shan- 
non came in 1764 via Annapolis Royal as did a physician, David 
Howe, on a boat from Cork.** Physicians were welcomed if one 
may judge from the petition of Plymouth, in 1694, to retain as 
& practitioner among them, Francis LeBaron, a physician from 
a shipwrecked French privateer.** In 1766, James Connell came 


*Henry Flanders, The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, II (1885) 15. 

#H. H. Pratt, The Early Planters of Scituate (1929) 148, 184; Samuel 
Deane, History ‘of Scituate (1831, 1899) 95, 268; John S. Barry, Historical 
Sketch of Hanover (1853) with his signature, 87§, 310; L. V. Briggs, History 
and Records of the First Congregational Church at Hanover (1895), index 
for several references to family; Jedediah Dwelley and J. F. Simmons, A 
History of the Town of Hanover (1910) 118-120, 186-187. 
on, red M. Burt, The First Century of Springfield II (1899) 404, 407, 

"Clara 8. Palmer, Annals of Chicopee Street (1899) 13-14. 

"C.H. R., Ill, 58; William Lincoln, History of Worcester (1837, 1862) 
AY see Charles’ Nutt, History of Worcester and Its People, I ’(1919) 


* Donovan, op. cit., 33, 34. 
aa” 55 quoting New England Historic and Genealogical Register, 25: 
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via Greenock in Scotland and three masters, Timothy Dorson, 
Barry and William Scott, arrived on the brig William, from 
Ireland. In 1774, there were some seven Irish teachers of recent 
importation in Boston.** What became of them is not known, 
but probably they were forced to undertake day labor in view 
of the rarity of teaching vacancies and the racial and religious 
hostility which was pronounced in licensing boards. Again, 
it must be remembered that the years following the French and 
Indian War were marked by hard times with the added diffi- 
culty of obtaining employment. During the Revolutionary War, 
references to Irish teachers would be rare, for foreigners found 
their opportunities in military service in which the older and 
more substantial element was willing to allow either Irish or 
Scotch-Irish arrivals to win laurels. 

In the critical years following the Revolution, there was a 
slight Irish immigration to Boston directly from Ireland or from 
Newfoundland. And some Irish teachers have been located in 
this period. Impoverished Plymouth was straining, in 1782, to 
pay its debt of sixty pounds to Masters Timothy Healy, Jr. and 
Joseph Crocker, whose names probably indicate their paternal 
antecedents rather than their own nationality.*° David Walch 
was teaching English in Salem *’ in 1784, and he may have been 
the sponsor responsible for the appearance of Butler Fogarty 
who maintained a private school for several years after 1792. 
Fogarty was also a clerk in the Essex Bank and an owner of 
privateering vessels in the War of 1812. 

On December 7, 1781, John O’Rourke petitioned the select- 
men of Boston to teach the French tongue which was granted 
on condition that he “first take the required Oath of Alle- 
giance required by the Commonwealth.” ** Educated Irishmen 
were familiar with the French tongue because of the intimate 
military and commercial associations between Ireland and 
France in the eighteenth century. There was always an Irish 
colony in Paris; there were sons of the Catholic gentry and semi- 


* Donovan, op. cit., 36, 42, 53; J. A. J., 13 (1914) 185. 
™ Records of the Town of Plymouth, III (1903) 453. 
“J. B. Felt, Annals of Salem, I (1845) 433, 456; J. A. I., 4 (1904) 58, 
Boston Select from 
. H. R., Til, 60; men’s Minutes 1766 through 
1786 (1894) 163. = 
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narians studying in the Irish colleges in France and Flanders; 
there were thousands of Irishmen in the military service of the 
Bourbons; there were Irish priests in the French Church. Indeed 
some of the early Irish Catholics arrived in America by way of 
France. At all events, O’Rourke was a pioneer teacher of the 
French language which was gaining a degree of popular recogni- 
tion in this period of our French alliance. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion, the French tongue was decried as part and parcel of 
Romanism, infidelity, and immoral frivolity. 

Indeed, a law of 1789 stressed the moral supervision and teach- 
ing of schools with an eye to the rising French deistic philosophy. 
A grammar school teacher (and grammar schools were now com- 
pulsory only for towns of two hundred families) was required 
to have his proficiency in Latin and Greek certified by the min- 
ister and his moral character witnessed by minister or select- 
men. Teachers in private schools, one of whose duties was 
to inculcate piety and virtue, were to be approved as men of 
sober lives by the settled minister of the town church.*® These 
precautions, aimed at Protestant non-conformists rather than 
Irishmen or suspected Papists, guaranteed a reasonable conform- 
ity to the dominant Congregationalism. 

One of the best known teachers in Massachusetts of the post- 
revolutionary era was Michael Walsh, (1763-Aug. 20, 1840) a 
native of Cork and a graduate of Trinity College according to 
local authorities, who entered the state in 1785 and was made 
a naturalized citizen by the legislature in the following year.*° 
After several years service in Amesbury, Salisbury and New- 
buryport as a teacher who kept his pupils in order by a vigorous 
use of the rod, as a lithe, red-headed man of hot temper should, he 
was called to Marblehead. Here as usher in a select school under 
the nominal leadership of the Reverend Mr. Harriss, who became 
president of Columbia College in New York, he taught all the 
classes save those in elocution. It was to him that the great 
Justice Joseph Story referred in a letter to Edward Everett when 
he wrote: “my best classical instruction, such as it was, I princi- 

Smith, 

of Education 5 (1913) 748; Not listed in Burtchaell, op. cit. ‘ont Toate 


man; John D. Crimmins, Irish-American AS 1908 Miscellany (1905) 182, 
quoting Newburyport Daily News, Sept. 26. 
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pally owed to Mr. Michael Walsh, then usher in the academy 
and author of a work on Mercantile Arithmetic.” And it was 
to this school, and therefore probably to Walsh more than any- 
one else, that Story became acquainted with Dr. Vicisimus 
Knox’s Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse to which was due 
his “Earliest knowledge of English literature” and his “unex- 
tinguishable love of the great masters of that literature in for- 
mer times.” ** To have taught Joseph Story was a claim to 
fame and one wonders why Harvard College, which honored 
him with a master’s degree, did not call him to its staff and dem- 
onstrate its growing toleration. Interested in female education 
at a time when women of the upper class were no longer satis- 
fied with making a mark for a signature, Walsh taught book- 
keeping to young ladies. He himself was the author or compiler 
of a Mercantile Arithmetic (1801) which went through various 
editions until 1838, and of a New System of Bookkeeping 
(1826).** An outstanding educator, Walsh’s name is met fre- 
quently in lists of textbooks and can be found in occasional mem- 
oirs of old New England worthies. John, a son by his wife Hannah, 
(d. 1803) was graduated from Harvard in 1814, became a post- 
master at Amesbury, taught in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and practiced law in Kentucky and later in St. Louis, where — 
he died December 3, 1845. Of five daughters at least two of 
them kept practical schools where the elements of domestic 
science were added to the “three R’s.” 

While there may have been other Irish masters or teachers 
of Irish descent not as yet drawn from the obscurity of local 
records, it is safe to observe that their total number was not 
large in a colony state where foreigners were not welcomed and 
where Catholics were proscribed by law and society. This hos- 
tility has been well summarized by a recent historical writer 
in his volume on Massachusetts: “The feeling of Puritans toward 
other Protestant sects was nothing compared with their rancor 
toward Roman Catholics. In Colonial days Papists were for- 


“William H. Story, Life and Letters of Chief Justice Story, I (1851) 23 

“ The full titles are as follows: A New System of Mercantile Arith metic; 
Adapted to the Commerce of the U. S., in its Domestic and Foreign Re- 
lations; with Forms of Accounts and other Writing Usually Occurring in 
Trade (3rd edit., ; eres mm): Bookkeeping, Suited to the Busi- 
ness of .Mostly by Single Entry .. 
To which is a Parts of the Mercantile Arithmetic. 
(Boston, 1832 ed.) 
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bidden rights granted even to Quakers; Jesuits were not allowed 

to enter the country.” ** And for no occupation would restric- 

tions be more vigorously enforced than in that of teaching. 
Ricuarp J. 


“Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848 
(1925) 29-30. 


PROCEDURES IN FINANCING CATHOLIC COLLEGES— 
PART II 


Il 
CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


Resources may be divided into (a) land and buildings and (b) 
into endowment funds. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
poverty of American Catholic colleges. However, colleges poor in 
financial resources may be rich in endowment of contributed 
services. In this regard the Rev. E. V. Stanford, O.S.A., Presi- 
dent of Villanova College, writes: “Catholic colleges should adopt 
a definite method of calculating the value of the services of the 
unsalaried religious and of computing therefrom the living endow- 
ment.” The method suggested by Father Stanford is that every 
religious should be credited with a salary the same as the lay 
members of the faculty. The total number of the salaries is 
considered the interest at 5 per cent on a principal sum which 
constitutes the “living endowment.” College officials, i.e., the 


president, deans, etc., are credited with a salary comparable 
to that paid executives in other institutions. (cfr. Pamphlet 58, 
Bureau of Education, Department of Interior.) 

Table 6 indicates the resources of the colleges cooperating in 


this survey. 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Endowment Funds are defined as those the principal of which 
must be kept inviolate, and the income of which alone may be 
used. Only in four colleges had administrations in the past 
borrowed from these funds. The amounts borrowed were com- 
paratively small—four thousand dollars, one hundred thirty-four 
thousand dollars, twenty-four thousand six hundred fifteen dol- 
lars, and two hundred dollars, respectively. At the present time 
this practice is universally condemned by Catholic College 
administrators. 

Endowment Funds may be for specified or for unspecified 
purposes. In four colleges all the funds given were for unspecified 
purposes; in seven all the funds were for specified purposes. Of 
course, it is preferable that money given an institution have no 
strings attached to it. There is danger that funds may be given 
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Amount of Endowment Fund 
Endowment in Securities 
Fund At Cost At Market 
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for purposes which become educationally undesirable. Many 
colleges, for instance, are having difficulty with scholarship funds 
for which a full scholarship was promised and the income of 
which is insufficient to guarantee such expenditure. It is neces- 
sary that a college revise the amount of benefit to be derived from 
a scholarship in accordance with existing interest rates. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


While it is desirable to have endowment funds distributed over 
various fields of investment, no one at the present time wishes to 
guarantee any particular field. Tables 7 and 8 indicate the dis- 
tribution of endowment funds reported. 

In order to secure expert advice on the distribution of funds 
in various securities, the Committee secured the opinion of Mr. 
D. F. Shea, Director of Moody’s Investors’ Service, who writes: 


“My remarks relative to the distribution of the invest- 
ment funds of reporting colleges must of necessity be of a 


$476,111.00 
The total annual income from bonds and stocks is $190,095.00. 


TaBLe 7.—I nvestmenis 
Real Estate Mortgages................. 285 , 269 .00 
294,975.90 
U. 8. Governments................ 275,655.00 
869 , 922.00 
Industrials and Miscellaneous. ..... . 625,141.00 
82,900.00 
Preferred Stocks: 
Industrials and Miscellaneous. ..... . 76 , 200 .00 
Total Preferred $140,259.00 
Common Stocks: 
19,840.00 
386,711.00 
Banks and Miscellaneous........... 62,268.00 
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Tasix 8.—Distribution of Securities by Types and Groups 


% Stock 
498$ 469 4$ 7,292 
20.6 63,590 45.3 19,840 42 
14.8 54.3 711 8 
62,268 13.1 62,268 


$4,227,482 100.0 $140,259 100.0 $476,111 100.0 $4,843,852 


xv 
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terest from 
Yield on basis 
Real Estate and R. E. Mtges.... . 
Other Securities 4 


general nature in view of the scope and nature of the mate- 
rial placed in my hands for examination. 

“Lacking the list of the securities involved, it of course 
is impossible to discuss the quality of the investments. I 
am not sure whether the amount of funds invested in the 
different groups represents cost or book, or on the other 
hand, market valuations. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion however, I will assume that the former are shown. The 
information at hand is, however, sufficient to warrant some 
general conclusions as to the distribution of your funds. 

“The Real Estate group involves an investment of $1,- 
064,057, or about 18 per cent of the total fund of over $5,- 
907,000. Because of the very nature of this form of invest- 
ment, such as, local costs, valuations, taxes, et cetera, I 
regret that I am not in a position to discuss it. Obviously, 
real estate has a necessary place in funds of this type. The 
percentage of the real estate investments to the total seems 
reasonable. In the real estate group, I note real estate 
bonds of about $295,000, but, of course, I am unaware as to 
the type of security represented. Real estate bonds, as 
generally known, have probably had as poor an investment 
record during the period of deflation and depression as any 
other single type. In a general way, I would urge that any 
investments for funds of this type be limited to local situa- 
tions where the managers of the fund are in a position to 
know valuations and follow their investments. 


Preferred Common 
Class of Holding Bonds 
U. 8. Governments...... $ 275,655 
Municipals............. 269,820 
Railroads............... 2,104,044 
Public Utilities.......... 869,922 
Industrials and 
87.3 29 9.8 100.0 
Income..........$1 
Bonds in default or Interest)............... $161,900 3. 
Total Securities non-income producing............ $484,782 10.0% : 
Total Securities providing income................ $4,359,075 
190,095 
ents.... 4.36% 
,064 ,057 
,843 ,852 
Total Value................ $5,907,909 
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“Eliminating the real estate group, I have prepared and 
attach hereto a revised survey of the diversification of the 
funds invested in bonds and stocks, showing the amounts, 
percentages and distribution among the various types and 
groups of securities. 

“Upon referring to the attached distribution of the invest- 
ments, I find a total valuation of $4,843,852 providing an 
annual income of $190,095, which represents a yield of 3.92 
per cent. As pointed out at the outset, I inferred that the 
valuations shown represented cost or book. On this basis, 
the yield would appear to indicate fairly good aver, 
quality since, under present conditions, the average yield 
of “Aaa” bonds as shown by “Moody’s Bond Yield Aver- 
ages” is around 3.70 per cent; that of “Aa” is around 4.17 
per cent. However, the yield of 3.92 per cent referred to 
is not a clear indicator of the average quality since you 
advise us that $161,900 of bonds are currently in default 
and non-dividend paying stocks account for $322,882. The 
total of these two items, or slightly over $484,000, repre- 
sents almost exactly 10 per cent of the total investment in 
securities on which the holders are receiving no return. If 
we deduct this amount from the total valuation of the 
account, we obtain a figure of 4.36 per cent as representing 
a yield from the income or dividend-paying securities. 

“On the basis of these figures, it is possible that in making 
the investments originally, the managers of the funds were 
seeking a relatively high interest return for funds of this 
type. In this connection, however, it is only fair to point 
out the manner in which money rates fluctuate even on con- 
servative investments, and hence the period during which 
the investments were made is an important consideration. 

“The distribution of the funds among types of securities 
indicates 87.3 per cent of the funds invested in bonds, 2.9 
per cent in preferred stocks and 9.8 per cent in common 
stocks. This distribution can be considered conservative. 
In my judgment, the large bulk of such funds should be 
invested in high grade bonds. However, equities or common 
stocks have a place in portfolios of this type, first, as a 
hedge against the natural mortality over a long period in 
any large list of bond investments, and secondly, as an off- 
set against any trend of inflation or rising prices. From 
our experience, we believe that from 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent of funds of this type may be invested in well-selected 
dividend-paying equities. However, it is essential that such 
investments be closely watched, as broad changes develop 
in the economic, financial and political cycles. 

“The group diversification, in my judgment, is subject to 
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criticism, primarily because of the large percentage of the 
funds invested in the railroad industry. The attached 
breakdown will show this, namely 43.6 per cent in the rail- 
road group; in the bond group alone, railroad investments 
account for almost half of the funds. The operating and 
financial difficulties of the railroads as a whole are too well 
known to discuss here. It is my suggestion that every 
opportunity be grasped to bring about a more stable diver- 
sification of the funds by reducing the percentage involved 
in the railroad industry. In this connection, it is obvious 
that individual investments among railroad securities differ 
to a considerable degree, and hence, the problem resolves 
itself to a matter of individual roads and issues. Lacking 
the list of securities involved, it is impossible to comment 
further on this phase of the problem. 

“The distribution of the funds invested in preferred and 
common stocks is decidedly more favorable than that shown 
in the case of bonds. The preferred stock distribution shows 
but .4 of 1 per cent in the railroad group, 45.3 per cent in 
utilities and 54.3 per cent in industrials. In considering the 
investments in common stocks, we find 81.2 per cent in the 
industrial group, with only 1.5 per cent in rails, 4.2 per cent 
in utilities, and 13.1 per cent in bank stocks. Whereas it is 
my belief that the bulk of the bond funds should be invested 
in well-selected and high grade mortgage issues of railroads 
and utilities (excluding the investments in U. S. Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds), in considering stocks, I feel 
that sound industrials should account for a large percentage 
of the funds so invested. While it is true that industrials 
fluctate over a wider range, it is also true that they are 
capable of greater and more rapid growth than either rails 
or utilities; moreover, with the exception of about three or 
four common stocks in the railroad group, practically all 
other railroad equities are outright speculations. 

“In public utilities, much depends on the selection. There 
can be no criticism of investments in the stocks of the well- 
located and conservatively managed operating companies. 
Holding company securities—both bonds and stocks— 
should be avoided in funds of this type. 

“To summarize, the factor of quality is the most impor- 
tant consideration, but on this I am unable to comment 
because of my ignorance of the individual issues in the 
funds. Therefore, I would say that the greatest single 
mistake in the distribution of the funds and the one calling | 
for most careful consideration is the unusually large per- 
centage invested in the railroad group, as outlined above.” 
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INVESTMENT POLICIES 


The Committee, after consultation with Mr. Shea, has agreed 
upon the following statement of basic investment policies, real- 
izing that it is difficult—and in fact, deceiving—to lay down any 
fixed rules of investment policy for all investment accounts, or 
even for investment accounts of certain types. Requirements 
vary in individual funds. Moreover, there is a danger that in 
sticking to fixed rules, an element of inflexibility is introduced 
which may work against the efficient management of the funds 
due to changing conditions. However, there are certain basic or 
fundamental considerations for funds of this type. 


QUALITY OF INVESTMENT 

In the management of conservative funds, there is no substi- 
tute for quality in investments. This truth has been brought 
home most clearly during the past five years. Safety of principal 
with a reasonable return should be the primary considerations, 
and every investment move should be considered only with these 
two factors in mind. In a general way, the investor has no con- 
trol over the rate of interest his money may earn. This is deter- 
mined by basic economic factors. As a rule, the higher the 
return, the greater the risk, and while there are exceptions to 
this rule, a contemplated investment yielding a return well above 
the going rate for investments at the time warrants the closest of 
scrutiny and investigation. 

Experience indicates that in the case of institutional or en- 
dowment funds, the management should maintain an average 
quality at least equivalent to “A” rating. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 

While diversification is largely theoretical, it is, nevertheless, 
important. From its very nature, it possesses the advantage of 
eliminating the possibility of a high degree of mortality or 
depreciation in any single group which may be affected by 
adverse developments. 

Diversification may be attained not only in groups of securi- 
ties, such as governments and municipals, public utilities, rail- 
roads, industrials, etc., but also in types of investments, i.e., 
bonds, preferreds and common stocks. Moreover, consideration 
should be given to the geographical distribution of the funds to 
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eliminate the concentration of funds in any one section of the 
country which may be adversely affected. Naturally, there 
should also be diversification among companies to eliminate the 
possibility of having too large a percentage of the funds invested 
in a single company or in a single system, such as may occur in 
the utility group. 


MATURITIES 


Rotating maturities are desirable because this insures cash 
being made available at steady intervals. In this way, funds 
are being constantly invested at varying yields due to changes 
in money rates with the result that a fair average yield is 


possible. 


MARKETABILITY 


Even in the case of accounts which do not need to liquidate 
securities hurriedly for the purpose of raising funds, a high degree 
of marketability for the bulk of the funds is advantageous. Asa 
rule, such issues represent the more important and the larger 
companies which report at frequent and regular intervals. More- 
over, good marketability facilitates the carrying out or the 
changing of policies which appear warranted due to changing 
economic conditions. Furthermore, issues with good market- 
ability frequently give warning of approaching difficulties by 
their action marketwise. 


SUPERVISION OF INVESTMENTS 


No security—even an investment—can be purchased and for- 
gotten. The world is in a constant state of flux. Customs, man- 
agements, legislation, and almost everything else are constantly 
changing, oftentimes with influences on types and forms of 
investment. Hence, eternal watchfulness and supervision are 
probably as essential in the successful management of invest- 
ment funds as is the formulation of the original policies and the 
selection of the individual issues. 


IV 
FUND RAISING PROCEDURES 


The first step in raising money is presentation of a case to 
carefully selected prospects. This involves a fact-finding survey 
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and publication of results. Fifteen of the forty colleges stated 
that they have no publication intended primarily to stimulate 
gifts. Nine colleges mention the catalogs, a bulletin or alumni 
publication. One attractive pamphlet was entitled, “Perpetuate 
Your Class at 

Some of the desirable publicity procedures to stimulate gifts 
are: 


1. Emphasis on student and alumni achievements, which may 
be prepared in the form of an annual statement. 

2. The use of radio, which in one campaign for funds was 
found most effective. 

3. Bulletins, posters, and prepared speeches. 

4. Appeals to civic pride and emphasis on the contribution 
made to the community by the school. 

5. Emphasis on the spiritual work of the college. 

6. The most effective and indispensable means of publicity is 
personal contact with potential benefactors. For that reason it 
is necessary to prepare one or two men who will master the art 
of making contacts and soliciting funds. The professor who is 
merely a social light may not be qualified for work which calls 
for courage, selflessness, and conviction as to the worth of Cath- 
olic education in general and of a certain institution in par- 
ticular. 

ALUMNI FUNDS 


In one college, a personal appeal secured 420 alumni contribu- 
tors. In another institution, specific appeals to the alumni 
brought in forty thousand dollars in cash. A third college found 
that awarding a prize to the alumni chapter making the largest 
donation to the University stimulated local rivalries. The 
Alumni Annuity Pledge Fund was found helpful in another col- 
lege. One university asks each class to establish a scholarship. 
Another college is assigning quotas to individuals, clubs and 
chapters for a specific fund to be raised by 1940. 

Harvard University is financially secure because the sons of 
Harvard and the sons of the sons of Harvard have made it 
secure, and the same may be said of most financially strong 
private schools. Yet twenty-two Catholic colleges stated that 
they have no alumni fund, four have a small fund, one only a 
scholarship fund, and another is for the first time asking a ten 
thousand dollar endowment from alumnae. In one institution 
one hundred individuals are asked to give from five to ten 


i 
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dollars each. In another, two alumni chapters gave seven hun- 
dred dollars. One states that the funds are contributed by organ- 
ized chapters, and others by annual dues ranging from two to 
five dollars a year. 

It is quite evident that the resources of alumni have not been 
placed at the disposal of our Catholic colleges. The fault may 
be one of organization. In five cases, however, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation was organized both by classes and geographical dis- 
tricts; in six institutions, no type of organization was attempted. 

Those graduates who join alumni chapters are more apt to 
become benefactors of an institution. It is necessary, therefore, 
that contact be maintained with them. The real strength of an 
appeal to alumni lies, of course, in the esteem in which the col- 
lege is held. To cultivate the good will of students on the campus 
is a first step in insuring their generosity. 

Table 9 indicates the percentage of corrected addresses of 
alumni reported by thirty-three colleges. 


Taste 9—Alumni Records 


INSURANCE FUNDS 


Most colleges reported that ventures into the field of insurance 
to raise money had not proved profitable to the college. Move- 
ments which started in fervor were gradually discontinued. One 
institution has three policies, totaling seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, sponsored by the Alumni Association. Another college presi- 
dent writes, “In good times raising money through life insurance 
may be feasible, but in depression times most of the policies 


lapse.” 


WILLS 


A more fruitful source of college revenue is found in the wills 
of potential benefactors. Most institutions advertise the proper 
legal form of bequest. Some suggest to the lawyers of the alumni 


100% 5 84% 1 
5 1 
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body and to the husbands of alumnae that the college should be 
included in wills. Of course, not every college has a group of 
wealthy alumni. Yet in one institution, which is prospering 
financially, many gifts came from the wills of comparatively 
poor diocesan clergy. Another University reports, “Most of our 
bequests are contested in the courts. We have been able to 
collect only a small percentage of our legacies.” 


ANNUITIES 


During the past five years the country has become “annuity 
minded.” The chief beneficiaries of this trend have been the 
Insurance Companies. However, to a lesser extent, religious 
and charitable institutions have benefited by accepting funds 
for investment from people of mature years. Annuity funds are 
dangerous ventures in the estimate of many college administra- 
tors. The old adage, “An Annuitant Never Dies,” is literally 
true of one university which has assumed the obligations of 
annuities totaling three hundred thousand dollars during the past 
ten years. This means that the operating expenses of the uni- 
versity have been increased from fifteen to eighteen thousand 
dollars a year without any addition to income. (Of course in- 
terest from annuity funds helps considerably toward paying this 
obligation.) 

An Insurance Company, through actuarial studies based on 
vital statistics, makes its calculations on the average life period 
of each annuitant. There is little danger of loss to the company 
because of the large number of annuitants. If a single large 
annuity at prevailing insurance rates were accepted by a small 
college, the financial security of the college might depend upon 
the death of that individual. One case was reported of a non- 
Catholic institution, the existence of which was imperiled by 
such a contract. Fortunately, a plan has been worked out 
whereby colleges may now profit from annuities without jeopard- 
izing their existence through a guaranteed refund annuity. This 
is a contract with an Insurance Company which guarantees an 
annuity for life to the annuitant and provides that if at the 
death of the annuitant the annuity payments made by the com- 
pany do not equal the consideration paid, annuity payments will 
be continued to the institution as beneficiary until the return 
equals the consideration. 
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The Committee feels that any institution going into the field 
of annuities should be thoroughly informed about hazards as well 
as advantages. 

CONCLUSION 


This cursory survey of the financial problems of Catholic col- 
leges points to certain procedures, beside those mentioned in our 
study, which may be conducive to more effective financial man- 


agement. 


1. An organization is su of financial officers into a group 
which will analyze critically each year the peculiar problems 
confronting our Catholic colleges. This group may be affiliated 
and meet with the Association of University and College Busi- 
ness Officers. It would in that case supplant this Committee. 

2. A great number of colleges have been able to balance their 
budgets even during the depression years. Since a balanced 
budget will probably be insisted upon as a criterion of the effi- 
ciency of the college by standardizing agencies in the future, it is 
suggested that a study of budget-making be attempted next year. 

3. The advisability of collecting some student debts indirectly 
is suggested. If an outside agency or a bank will handle student 
notes, the amount of uncollected student accounts can be mate- 
rially reduced. 

4. Hit-and-miss procedures must be supplanted by a well- 
planned organization to secure gifts for an institution. An 
organization at the present time should aim at a larger number 
of small gifts rather than strive for a few large benefactions. 

5. The list of benefactors of each college should be carefully - 
cultivated. Gratitude in the perpetuation of the names of bene- 
factors is the least payment for a sacrifice during such difficult 
times as these. 

6. The Committee suggests the advisability of oy 
investors’ service for the management of endowment funds. 

7. Support of the National Catholic Alumni Federation so that 
it may be able to study critically the problems of alumni organ- 
ization is respectfully submitted to the members of the Depart- 
ment of Colleges. 

8. Inasmuch as a large number of non-Catholic students are 
benefiting directly from Catholic education, it is suggested that 
community campaigns, where attempted, appeal to non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics. The “> ~ values of life emphasized 
by the Catholic Church may be stressed as well as the peculiar 
service of the institution to the community. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


NationaL Broapcast sy DELEGATE 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, will give a national radio 
address to teachers and students at the opening of the 
National Catechetical Congress to be held in Rochester, 
N. Y., October 30 and 31. The broadcast will originate in 
Washington, D. C., and will be given through the facili- 
ties of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Blue Net- 
work, at 11:00 A.M., Eastern standard time, Wednesday, 
October 30. Catholic schools and all who are interested 
in religious instruction are urged to make arrangements, 
wherever possible, to listen to this important radio 
address. 


Four Archbishops and ten Bishops are on the program that 
has been arranged for the National Catechetical Congress to be 
held in Rochester, N. Y., October 30 and 31. The meeting will 
be under the patronage of the Most Rev. Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, Bishop of Rochester, who was a member of the Papal 
Catechetical Commission in Rome presided over by Cardinal 
Gasparri. 

The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls and 
Chairman of a committee appointed at the annual meeting of 
the Bishops last November to set up a central office of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine under the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, also is on 
the program. The other members of this committee—the Most 
Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O. P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, and 
the Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul 
—likewise will participate. 

Sectional meetings of interest are those on religious instruc- 
tion of public high school pupils; duties of diocesan instructors 
of catechetics, and catechetics in the seminaries. Religious study 
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clubs, vacation schools, and year around instruction of public 
school children will be stressed. 

The opening session will be held Wednesday, October 30, in 
Columbus Center, with Bishop O’Hara presiding. Archbishop 
Murray will discuss the program of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine according to the recent decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee will talk on “Training Lay Teachers” 
and the Rev. Leon McNeill, of Wichita, on “The Religious Va- 
cation School and the Revised Manual.” 

The Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, will 
preside at a sectional session devoted to the subject, “School 
Year Program for Public School Pupils.” He will speak on 
“Year Around Instruction of the Public School Child.” 

The Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez, will 
preside at a session on “The Catechism Graded for Children,” 
when discussion will be led by the Rev. Leroy Callahan, of Los 
Angeles, and Dr. Ellamay Horan, of De Paul University. 

A session on “The Problem of Religious Instruction of Public 
School Children” will be presided over by the Most Rev. Karl J. 
Alter, Bishop of Toledo. Discussion will be led by the Most 
Rev. William J. Hafey, Bishop of Raleigh, and the Rev. J. H. 
Ostdiek, of Omaha. 

“Teaching Religion Through Projects and Visual Materials” 
is the topic of a session at which the discussion leaders will be 
the Rev. Thomas Driscoll, of Solvey, N. Y., and Miss Alice 
Vignos, of Los Angeles. 

Archbishop Mooney will preside at a luncheon meeting, when 
Archbishop MeNicholas will speak on “The Content of Religious 
Instruction,” and the Very Rev. Francis A. Walsh, O. S. B., 
Director of the National Center of the Confraternity, will tell 
of the functions of that office. 

The Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Syracuse, will pre- 
side at an afternoon session, when Bishop O’Hara will speak 
on “Diocesan Organization of Religious Study Clubs,” and Miss 
Miriam Marks, Secretary of the National Center of the Confra- 
ternity will lead discussion. 

Afternoon sectional meetings will have as presiding officers 
and speakers: The Most Rev. Charles D. White, Bishop of Spo- 
kane; the Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno; the 
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Rev. Patrick Moffat, Rochester; the Rev. William R. Kelly, 
New York City; the Rev. Patrick Treacy, Great Falls; the Rev. 
Frank Leipzig, Eugene, Ore.; the Rev. John M. Hogan, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; the Rev. James Dasey, Stamford, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Charles A. Maxwell, Buffaio; Miss Helen Gunther, Rochester; 
Miss Alice Vignos, Los Angeles; Miss Anna Murtagh, Syracuse, 
and Mrs. John Clendenin, Wichita. 

Bishop Murray will preside at Thursday morning’s meeting. 
In the afternoon a session will be held at St. Bernard’s Seminary. 


“OUR LITTLE MESSENGER” 


Prepared under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Carl J. Ryan 
and the Rev. James T. Hurley in collaboration with the staff 
of the Teachers’ College, Cincinnati Archdiocese, a new weekly 
publication, Our Little Messenger, appeared in September. The 
new publication, printed in four colors, is designed for school 
use, in the second grade. It is the third of three weekly school 
periocicals published by George A. Pflaum, of Dayton, O. The 
Junior Catholic Messenger, established just last year, is used in 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, while the Young Catholic Mes- 
senger, which is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, is used from 
the sixth to the ninth grades. 

The new publication supplies second grade teachers with cur- 
rent reading material which their pupils are able to read and 
which supplements the subjects taught in the second grades 
curriculum. 

Our Little Messenger has four pages, is printed in large, legi- 
ble type, and uses four-color plates. 

In 1885, George A. Pflaum, Sr., took the first issues of the 
Young Catholic Messenger to the Post Office in a market basket. 
Issued first as a monthly, the Young Catholic Messenger later 
became a semi-monthly publication. In 1925 it became a 
weekly. 

CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 

The Rev. Dr. Schmeideler in his paper, “The School and Par- 
ent Education,” recently read at the Fifth International Con- 
gress on Family Education at Brussels distinguished between the 
work that is being done at universities and colleges and at high 
schools and grade schools. 

Universities —Perhaps a dozen universities are doing notable 
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work in child research. Not a few others are giving the general 
subject of parent education at least some attention. A con- 
siderable variety of specialists—psychologists and sociologists, 
biologists and geneticists, nutritionists and physicians—are 
taking part in this work. All phases of child development 
and of child care and training are given attention, though not 
in equal measure. Perhaps the physical has received most em- 
phasis to date and the religious the least. So far as research 
work with children of different age-periods is concerned it is 
safe to say that considerably more has been done with children 
of nursery school age—that is, with children from about 18 
months to six years of age—than with infants, with adoles- 
cents, or with pre-adolescents of school age. 

At the university centers much of the better literature on 
child care and training is prepared. At these centers, too, many 
professional parent educators or workers are prepared. Also, at 
least at a number of these centers a considerable amount of 
extension work is done; that is, through the radio and the film, 
the convention and the lecture, the correspondence course and 
the study club, the findings of the research specialists are brought 
to the attention of great numbers of parents. 

The Catholic University of America.—The major objective of 
the Center for Research in Child Development of the Catholic 
University of America is to study the development of behavior 
in normal children during the pre-adolescent and adolescent - 
periods. The center is not primarily interested in delinquent or 
abnormal behavior, as is the case with so many modern children’s 
clinics. Particular emphasis has been placed by the Center 
upon research regarding the so-called developmental age of chil- 
dren. The term “developmental age” was coined by Rev. Dr. P. 
H. Furfey, of the Catholic University, and most research done 
in this field is either his own work or that of students who worked 
under him. Dr. Furfey defined developmental ages as “that con- 
stantly increasing maturity of general behavior which shows 
itself in the child’s play preferences, his fantasy life, his am- 
bitions, his adjustment to the group, his choice of books and 
movies, his ability to accept responsibility, and, in general, his 
whole behavior type.” 

Colleges—Not a few colleges, both secular and Catholic, 
are today preparing students for their tasks as parents, or are 
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giving them preliminary training for the professional field of 
parent education, by offering them a variety of courses in the 
field of child care and guidance. There are still other colleges 
where specific courses of this kind are not taught, but where 
much useful information in this particular field is given the stu- 
dents through more general courses offered them in the depart- 
ments of sociology and psychology and of home economics and 
education. Such courses are found in greater number in women’s 
colleges than they are in men’s colleges or in coeducational in- 
stitutions. 

Catholic Colleges—There has been a truly remarkable growth 
in courses in child-care and training in Catholic women’s col- 
leges in the United States during the past few years. This can 
only be viewed as a most healthy development. Among the schools 
reporting one or more courses in this field are: The College 
of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey; the College of 
New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York; Mt. St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas; Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois; Marygrove 
College, Detroit, Michigan; The College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minnesota; The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas; St. Joseph’s College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

High Schools and Grade Schools.—In the case of high schools 
and grade schools little is being offered in the nature of specific 
courses dealing with problems of child care and training. Quite 
recently, however, a beginning has been made in introducing 
courses in “Education in Family Living” into these schools. 
These courses aim to prepare the students for living a well- 
ordered and successful family life—an essential prerequisite for 
successful child training within the home. Furthermore, there 
is a growing tendency today to give teachers of both grade and 
high schools a course in parent education in order that, through 
Parent-Teacher Associations or similar groups, they may co- 
operate more intelligently and more efficiently with parents 
in their common efforts on behalf of the children. 

Catholic High Schools—In Catholic high schools there is 
some evidence of a shift in courses in home economics from a 
consideration of the more mechanical process of home-making, 
emphesized so universally in the past, to a reorganization of sub- 
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ject matter around the problems of child care and training and 
of family relationships. This, too, is a very significant and 
promising development. 

Parochial Schools—The course at the College of St. Catherine 
is taught as a summer course to the St. Joseph Sisters of the 
Community who during the year teach in the parochial schools. 
The Sisters make good use of the information they obtain in this 
course, through the Parent-Teacher Association units of their 
schools. They meet regularly with the parents of the school 
children and report that much good has been accomplished by 
these contacts. Much better cooperation between home and 
school has resulted. 

This is an example that might well be imitated by other re- 
ligious communities—The Catholic Family Monthly, Septem- 
ber, 1935. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Declaration that steps should be taken in every State juris- 
diction of the Knights of Columbus fostering the further ad- 
vancement of Catholic Education to the end that “every Catholic 
child shall attend a Catholic school and every Catholic school 
shall be worthy of every Catholic child” is contained in the re- 
port of the Committee on the Good of the Order to the Supreme 
Council convention in New York City. . . . According to the 
Public Health Committee of the Cup and Container Institute, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, the increase of trench mouth 
cases among school children in the last two years indicates a 
need for better sanitary control of the food and drink consumed 
by America’s boys and girls during their school hours. In many 
sections of the country, epidemics of this painful, and sometimes 
fatal, disease have been traced to unclean glasses. An outbreak 
in Battle Creek, Mich., last fall—the second epidemic in little 
over a year—caused the health department to draft an ordi- 
nance requiring a chlorine rinse for all glassware served in public 
establishments. In Yakima, Wash., last January, the cause of 
& serious epidemic was found right in a school building—unpro- 
tected drinking fountains, which were finally provided with 
sanitary guards at the instance of the county health depart- 
ment. . . . The National Geographic Society, of Washington, 
D. C., announces that publication of its illustrated Geographic 
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News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in October. .. . 
The American School of the Air, incorporating several new fea- 
tures in its regular plan of broadcast instruction, will resume its 
courses in geography, history, literature, elementary science, 
music, vocational guidance and current events, when it opens 
its sessions over a coast-to-coast Columbia network on Monday, 
October 21. . . . The Ohio law providing that “no school bus 
shall be required to pay the annual license tax provided in the 
general code” exempts all school busses from this tax, whether 
publicly or privately owned, according to an opinion given to 
the State Department of Education by Attorney General John 
W. Bricker. . . . The Sisters of Mercy who have been conduct- 
ing Sacred Heart Academy, Belmont, N. C., as a standard gram- 
mar and high school for girls are now supplying additional 
courses for a junior college. The course will be two years... . 
The Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Bishop of Helena, Mont., has 
been named Rector of the North American College in Rome. 
Bishop Hayes will succeed the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Eugene S. Burke, 
who resigned last summer after 10 years of service and returned 
to the United States to become pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Hackensack, N. J. ... The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, has appointed the Rev. Edward 
C. J. Prendergast Archdiocesan Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools. Father Prendergast has been assistant pastor of St. 
Rose de Lima Church and principal of its parochial school for 
the past decade. He succeeds the Rev. Thomas E. Stritch, S. J., 
who has resigned because of ill health. . . . Ceremonies were 
held Sept. 8 marking the opening of the new junior seminary 
of the Pious Society of St. Charles Borromeo (Scalabrini 
Fathers) where Chicago boys of Italian extraction will be trained 
for the priesthood. The initial enrollment has seven students. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. J. Horsburgh, diocesan director of the 
Propagation of the Faith, officiated at the opening. . . . The 
Vocational Division of the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, has prepared manuscripts for sixteen publications 
covering Manual for Instructors and Outlines of Instruction 
of fifteen different occupations and subjects for use in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camps educational program. . . . Students at 
St. Mary’s College, Calif., attend class exactly one hour per 
week less than usual, starting with the fall semester which 
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opened August 22. Instead they will spend each Friday morn- 
ing from 11 to 12 participating in a Public Affairs assembly, 
according to a new plan just formulated by Brother Albert, 
president of the college. Each department and organization on 
the Moraga campus will be assigned one program per semester, 
at which it will be expected to secure one or two prominent 
speakers in its particular field to discuss current affairs with the 
student body. In the course of each year it is planned to bring 
leaders in every walk of life into the unique program. . . . To 
furnish religious instruction to more than 700 Italian children 
in the East Liberty district of Pittsburgh who are attending 
public schools, the rector of Sacred Heart Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas F. Coakley, has opened nine centers for religious in- 
struction of these children. These centers are situated opposite 
the various public schools, and splendid cooperation has been 
obtained from the principals and teachers in the public school. 
The purpose of the classes is to prepare these children for Con- 
fession, First Communion and Confirmation. 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Rural leaders from every section of the United States and 
representatives of the rural movement in Canada will attend the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, October 27 to 30, in Rochester, N. Y. A portion of 
the convention will be heard over the NBC coast-to-coast hook- 
up Monday, October 28, during .ne “National Farm and Home 
Hour.” 

The convention will open Sunday with a Pontifical High Mass, 
celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Edward Mooney, Bishop of Rochester. Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, will preach the sermon. 

On Sunday afternoon there will be a mass meeting of the con- 
ference in the main auditorium of the Columbus Civic Center, the 
location for all subsequent meetings. Monday has been desig- 
nated as Rural Home and School Day. The following day will 
be devoted to Rural Economics. The program for the fourth and 
last day will be that of the National Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK RETURNS FOR FOURTH SEASON 


Simultaneously with the reopening of school comes the glad 
news that the Women’s International League will again sponsor 
the Children’s Theatre of New York, which for the past three 
years has brought a series of six plays to the National Theatre, 
on Saturday mornings—one a month, each season; and that this 
season brings with it a reduction in the price of tickets. Sub- 
scriptions to the series offering choice locations at bargain prices 
(six plays for the price of five) are now being taken by the 
League at 532 Seventeenth Street, Metropolitan 3834. 

Washington is but one of the more than one hundred cities 
covering the northeastern states, in which this unique group of 
professional grown-up actors presents plays for children. North 
to Canada, south to Richmond; these companies have extended 
their territory as far west as Chicago and Milwaukee, where 
they are to give all six plays seen here last season in addition to 
the six which comprise the coming season. 

Each year’s schedule seems more alluring than the last. Pur- 
suing her policy of giving an international flavor to her repertory, 
Clare Tree Major, Director and Founder of the Children’s Theatre 
of New York, has included this year dramatizations of the best 
juvenile literature of four nations. With a background of shim- 
mering, frozen canals, to windmills and bright Dutch costumes, 
“Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates” will open the season, 
Saturday morning, October 26th; to be followed by “Old King 
Cole,” as merry a play as King Cole was a soul, Friday morning 
after Thanksgiving, November 29th; “Robin Hood,” also on a 
Friday morning, of Christmas week, December 27th. 

Saturday, February 15th, from the mountains of Switzerland 
will come Johanna Spyri’s “Heidi.” “The Secret Garden,” 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s charming story of a garden in York- 
shire and its effect on the lives of two unhappy children, will 
complete the trio of plays with English background, when it 
comes in early spring, March 28, Saturday. 

To close the season there will be a fairy tale, “Beauty and the 
Beast,” with a dreamlike oriental background, Saturday, April 
18. This dramatization is based on Madame de Villeneuve’s 
original French story, “La Belle et La Bete.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


American Plays, by Allan Gates Halline. New York: American 

Book Co. 1935. Pp. vi+787. $3.50. 

Mr. Allan Gates Halline, in the English Department of the 
University of Wisconsin, has compiled a group of seventeen 
plays to exhibit the variations of native American drama from 
1787 to 1927. His selections include two plays of the eighteenth 
century: The Contrast, by Royall Tyler and André by William 
Dunlap. From our nineteenth century drama he chose The Buck- 
tails, by Paulding, Superstition, by Barker, The Gladiator by 
Bird, Bianca Visconti, by N. P. Willis, Fashion, by Mrs. Mowatt, 
Francesca da Rimini, by Baker, Horizon, by Augustin Daly, 
and The Henrietta, by Bronson Howard. The six twentieth 
century plays are: Langdon Mitchell’s The New York Idea, 
Philip Moeller’s Madame Sand, Philip Barry’s You and I, Owen 
Davis’s Icebound, Eugene O’Neill’s The Great God Brown, and 
Paul Green’s The Field God. 

There is variety indeed in mood and manner. And if it is 
captious to complain of an anthologist’s preferences, curiosity 
at least will allow the remark that Mr. Halline has preferred 
to omit The Prince of Parthia (1767), “the first native American 
play to be professionally staged.” Thomas Godfrey’s tragedy, 
important as drama and poetry, is needed, it seems necessary 
to add, in any attempt “to give the reader an adequate picture 
of the development of American drama.” The treasure of Mr. 
Halline’s collection is Augustin Daly’s Horizon, a play of the 
frontier that gave audiences of 1871 a new behavior in drama, 
artistic realism in dialogue and characterization. There was a 
privately printed edition of Horizon in 1885. Now the general 
reader or student has easy access for the first time to a surpris- 
ing and vigorous piece of American dramatic literature. 

The introductions to the separate plays are uneven. Several 
are naive. Mr. Halline does not reach in these introductions 
the success of an accomplishment in any way comparable to 
the clarity of his purpose expressed in the preface. “A distinct 
effort has been made to define the thought of the plays and to 
show their reflection of the same philosophical currents which 
conditioned the major writings in other fields; it will thus be 
seen that our drama is more closely integrated with our liter- 
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ature than has been commonly supposed.” Who is responsible 
for this false supposition? Does it exist? The real cause of the 
misunderstanding of the importance and value of American 
drama as an integral part of our literary life lies in forces not 
mentioned by Mr. Halline. Neglect and prejudice bolster the 
sentimental superstition that what is near at hand has less in- 
trinsic dramatic and literary consequence than plays ricocheted 
to our theatres from foreign playwrights. 

One detail will illustrate Mr. Halline’s occasional naivete. In 
dealing with Philip Barry’s White Wings he labels it “a bur- 
lesque comedy.” The play is a satire too subtile for its own 
success. 

On the other hand the compiler has furnished students, in 
two lengthy sections devoted to bibliographies and chronological 
tables, with equipment to entice approval from the most exact- 
ing. Mr. Halline’s industry and ingenuity have devised a unique 
presentation of the detailed apparatus of scholarship. These two 
parts are alive. In addition to an author’s plays, the individual 
bibliographies offer extensive lists of biographical and critical 
items with interesting comments on the nature and contents of 
the entries. For backgrounds of our drama, material of social, 
political, religious, philosophical, historical, and literary sig- 
nificance is listed lavishly. The contents and the method of 
printing the chronological tables are a delight. This textbook 
deserves a long life through many future editions. 

8S. RaNnkIN. 


L’Aurore de la Nouvelle France, by L. C. Franchére and M. 
Boyce. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 
xv+144. 96 cents. 

This interesting French reader, suitable for second-year 
French classes, is made up of selections of letters, reports or 
diaries written by the early Jesuit missionaries in New France 
and sent to their superiors in France. Published in 1858, under 
the title “Relations des Jésuites,” “Mission du Canada,” “Voy- 
ages et Découvertes,” “they depict in rich detail the dramatic 
struggle for New France, the life of the aborigines on American 
soil, their legends and folklore. They relate the heroism of 
Christian knights, toiling to the death to hew out of a wilder- 
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ness, inhabited by savages, a kingdom for God and France. They 
present in pageantry the beginnings of a great American epic.” 

The editing of these excerpts required considerable patience 
and courage since the language used belongs to an earlier period. 
Fortunately the authors have well achieved their task of mod- 
ernizing the text. Their efforts, however, have not been seconded 
by the printer if we judge from typographical and grammatical 
errors. 

The book is edited with an introduction, notes, verb forms, 
idioms and vocabulary. Marquette’s map of the country which 
he visited together with a picture of the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi enhance the value of the book. 

A. Barrette, A.M., 
Saint Louis University. 


Historical Fiction and other reading references for history classes 
in junior and senior high schools, by Hannah Logasa. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Philadelphia: McKinley Pub. Co., 1934. 
Pp. 144. $1.00. 

In this volume Miss Logasa, well known for her book on The 
High School Library, combines under period divisions over 
1,500 titles of fiction and other references, the latter consisting 
of factual material in fields of biographies, narratives, period 
and topical accounts, and accompanies each title with a con- 
cise annotation, rarely over one line, and the dates covered by 
each title. A list of source books or readings for the three sec- 
tions of Ancient History, Medieval and Modern Europe, and 
United States History follows the main list, complementing the 
factual books under time divisions. These non-fiction titles are 
not found in the first edition of this book to which has also been 
added four hundred fiction titles. Symbols are affixed to desig- 
nate titles of special value and those suitable for reading at a 
junior high school level. While not as complete as the works 
by Baker and Nield, this book has the advantage of containing 
more recent titles, listing only books for high school pupils, and 
being smaller and cheaper. 

Although there are a few novels by Catholic authors men- 
tioned, as two by Yeo and Benson, it may be necessary to sup- 
plement the Logasa list by referring to Rev. Allan P. Farrell’s 
bibliography “Historical Fiction” printed in the Historical Bul- 
letin for May-Nov., 1930, Jan.-Mar., 1931, and to Miss Agnes 
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Collins’ Catholic High School Library List, using the latter for 
works by Catholic historians as Walsh, Fouard, Gasquet, Guil- 
day, Betten, Weber, Belloc, Hayes, and others whom we do not 
find in this bibliography. 

P. WILLcING. 
Librarian, St. Thomas College, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas, the Angel of the Schools, by Raissa 
Maritain. Illustrated by Gino Severini. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1935. Pp. 127. $1.25. 


This unusual little book is extremely modern in two ways: in 
its peculiar presentation of the life of a saint for children, and 
in its illustrations. . . . Through the ordinary process of experi- 
menting with a group of children for whom the book is intended, 
the verdict on the illustrations expressed by one hundred and 
forty-six ordinary American parochial school boys and girls from 
the third to the eighth grade was, “Silly,” “Dumb,” “Flat,” 
“Ugly.” These pictures praised so highly by the publishers are 
really hideous enough to dull any child’s esthetic sense. It seems 
like a bit of arrogance to leave French sentences on the plates 
in an English edition. Why not a chapter or two of the text in 
the original French? 

There are relief and contrast in the beauty of the language of 
the text, even in translation. In twenty-five short sections 
Raissa Maritain has written the life of St. Thomas for children 
as a quick moving narrative with the vigor and appeal of a good 
story. Yes, there are a few anecdotes that severe scholars do 
question. The book was not written for scholars. It is, how- 
ever, superlatively modern and scholarly in its intelligent neglect 
of all mere sentimental piety. The incidents chosen to intro- 
duce St. Thomas to young readers or listeners have the appeal 
of deeds and decisions calculated to impress children with a 
happier understanding of faith, vocation, grace, the Blessed Sac- 
rament, spiritual success, the value of study, and the love of 
God. Throughout the book there is a glow of human interest to 
hold a child’s attention and brighten his eyes and satisfy his 
imagination. The one hundred and forty-six children who read 
or listened to the reading of this life story wanted it over again. 
With a cheerful disregard of what did not interest them they for- 
got to ask to look at the modern illustrations, for the fascination 
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of the modern way of telling the story of a thirteenth century 
saint satisfied their eagerness. 

Raissa Maritain should complete a series of biographies of 
saints and scholars of the days of early scholasticism to give our 
Catholic children the joys of knowing and enjoying the history 
of that period of the Church’s life. 

S. RanxIn. 


Pray the Mass. A textbook for Catholic Schools, by Rev. John 
T. McMahon, Ph.D. Sydney: Pellegrini & Co. 1934. Pp. 140. 


Dr. MeMahon’s Pray the Mass is, like everything he has pub- 
lished on the subject of teaching religion, eminently practical. 
In the present booklet he pleads for more than passive assistance 
at the Mass on the part of the faithful, and offers excellent direc- 
tions for training our young people for active participation. He 
insists that the Mass be made a special section of the Christian 
Doctrine program. This can be done effectively, he believes, 
by treating Friday’s religion period as a liturgical lesson, devot- 
ing most of the time to the Mass. With Friday as the Mass day 
teachers can do much to lessen the number of absentees on Sun- 
day morning and also to give a new meaning to attendance at 
Sunday’s Mass. 

I agree with the author that the aim of training our pupils to 
think in religion should always be present to teachers during the 
religion lesson. In accordance with that aim, children, even 
young children, should be taught the “whys” of everything they 
do as Catholics, and, especially the “why” of the ceremonies 
of the Mass. If we want the child to assist at Mass with intel- 
ligent piety, not merely with enforced immobility, we must 
impress upon him that there is a meaning in every detail of the 
ceremonies of the Mass, in the movements of the priest, even in 
the different tones of his voice. 

In order to give specific directions suitable to the different age 
levels of pupils, Dr. McMahon divides the pupils into three 
groups: (1) children up to nine years; (2) children from nine to 
twelve; (3) children of twelve years and after. For his direc- 
tions the Author has drawn extensively on the newer literature 
on the Mass, especially on Father Paul Bussard’s If I Be Lifted 
Up (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 1930). 

Feurx M. Kirscu, 0.M.Cap. 
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Gentlefolk in the Making, by John E. Mason. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 393. $4.00. 

This splendid book is the result of a shrewd scholar’s enthusi- 
astic researches in a fascinating field of literature and education. 
Professor Mason of the University of Pennsylvania explains in 
a modest preface “To the Reader” the length of time and the 
eager devotion attending his “studies in the history of English 
Courtesy Literature from 1531 to 1774.” An admirable first 
chapter, “Types and Tendencies in Courtesy Literature before 
1531,” serves as prelude to the work. The author’s promise to 
expand this introductory section into a new book should be kept. 
In the conclusion a decision to continue these studies from Ches- 
terfield to the present time is commendable. The fulfillment of 
both will be awaited and welcomed. 

Sir Thomas Elyot’s popular Boke Named the Governour 
(1531) is the starting point of Professor Mason’s detailed sur- 
vey. After a consideration of the types of formal writing on 
conduct during the sixteenth century, the author introduces with 
agreeable explanations lesser works by Thomas Lupset and John 
Colet. From the private correspondence of Wyatt, Ascham, and 
Sidney unexpected details add vigor to the discussion. Foreign 
influence is strongest from Italy, though a sort of surprising sway 
was held by the English translation in 1598 of The Counsellor, 
written by a Polish bishop, Wawrzyniec Goslicki. Moral essays, 
moral tracts, and pamphlets contributed to the formation of 
gentle characters, as the theory of education in England reached 
a fuller growth. 

From the seventeenth century material of his study Professor 
Mason separates four traditions of conduct literature: parental 
advice, formal treatises for gentlemen and gentlewomen, policy, 
and civility. The bewildering number and variety of books of 
parental advice have not confused the author, who, with a genial 
appreciation of what possesses exclusive importance, keeps a 
clear course both in the guides for gentlefolk and in the newer 
types of instruction “for apprentices,” the latter revealing a 
democratic stooping to uplift the ambitious members of the 
masses who yearned to yield to the refining processes of formal 
courtesy. Some of the volumes are addressed to women and 
in all the advice is practical. Feminine authors of determined 
views occasionally wrote precise pamphlets of advice. One in 
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particular, Dorothy Leigh, published in the year of Shakespeare’s 
death a popular anti-Catholic little book for the edification of 
her three sons, entitled tenderly Mother’s Blessings. An ancestor 
of Chesterfield produced a highly praised volume of conduct for 
his “female dependents.” Professor Mason uses Pepys and 
Evelyn to give vivid pictures of the life and manners of their 
time. Gradually the books of conduct contain “a growing in- 
sistence upon mannere as an end in themselves, and then as a 
means of promoting social and political advancement.” 

The “Polite Conduct” books for the traditional English gentle- 
man and gentlewoman furnish the details that went into the 
construction of the “compleat” product—one who never forgot 
either the privileges or the obligations of his class. During the 
second half of the century emphasis veers to the content and 
method of a gentleman’s education. Criticism of the universities 
runs parallel with a new stress upon the importance of travel, 
the advantages of scientific subjects, and the value of modern 
literature. “Women are beginning to assert their rights to 
advanced education, although their actual life is still restricted, 
at least in theory, to a dull routine of service in the household.” 
Controversial books discuss in spirited style plans of instruction 
for those in humbler walks of life. 

The author’s instinct for garnering essentials and presenting 
them properly is in evidence again throughout the discussion of 
books outlining policy and diplomacy as related to the general 
theme, English courtesy literature. Books for the guidance of 
the English gentleman interested in government condemn, in 
general, Machiavelli, without hesitating to approve and para- 
phrase individual precepts of the Prince. Translations of con- 
tinental works are examined, English treatments of a similar 
nature are studied, and excellent estimates of the opposing 
tendencies in statecraft and diplomacy are offered. There is 
no dullness in this section. Catholics will be gratified with the 
author’s treatment of the work of a Spanish Franciscan Pro- 
vincial, Juan de Santa Maria, with the references to Giovanni 
Della Casa and Cardinal de Retz, and with the inclusion of the 
Advice of Cardinal Sermonetta to His Cousin. 

The nature of the books examined in the chapter devoted to 
“Treatises on Civility in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies” provides more ironic humor than the other sections of 
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Professor Mason’s study. Courtesy as an educational ideal 
tends to wither under the cold, self-seeking codes of etiquette 
of the times. “Blue Books” with their frigid formalism replaced 
the more expansive and full-blooded volumes of courtesy that in 
an earlier time went with the aspirations and the education of 
gentlefolk in the making. 

The entire study is fascinating. Scholarly minded readers will 
not miss a detail of the conclusion or the notes or the learning 
hidden in the suggestions offered in the select list of anthologies 
and secondary studies. 

The detailed care given by the publishers to the format and 
typography creates a definite character for this tall royal octavo. 
Ingenious binding, a modernized eighteenth century title page in 
red and black, presswork that is near perfection, and numerous 
illustrations of exceptional interest add the appeal of beauty 
to the rare success of this scholarly study. 

Dantex RANKIN. 


Marriage, by Bakewell Morrison, S.J., M.A., Milwaukee: The 


Bruce Publishing Company. Price, $2.00. 

This book is another excellent addition to our rapidly growing 
Catholic literature on marriage and the family. The volume is 
written as a college religion text rather than as a sociological 
treatise, Father Morrison emphasizing throughout the doctrines 
of Christian marriage rather than the sociology of the family. 
The treatment of the subject is scholarly rather than popular and 
the author himself warns that “those of more tender years” might 
be teased, perplexed, or even disturbed by its contents and “would 
most likely fail to understand the importance of many of the 
points raised.” Not only are the doctrines of the Church regard- 
ing marriage stated but also the reasons underlying them are set 
forth. Indeed, the author goes to considerable pains to show “the 
reason for the faith that is in us,” with regard to Christian mar- 
riage, and it is unquestionably this fact that gives the volume its 
chief merit. 

There are ten chapters in the book. The first two are intro- 
ductory in nature. They deal with the fundamental notions of 
morality. The third distinguishes marriage as a Natural Law 
contract and as a Sacrament. The fourth discusses the respec- 
tive power of the Church and of the State over marriage and 
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adds a brief summary of the main marriage laws of the Church. 
The three chapters that follow deal respectively with Prenuptial 
Requirements of Physical Fitness, Premarital Chastity, and Gen- 
eral Preparation for Marriage. The last three chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of the Rights and Duties of the Married 
Couple and to a detailed treatment of the two major evils of the 
modern family, namely, Birth-Control and Divorce. The ques- 
tion of sterilization, so much under discussion today, is given 
considerable attention in Chapter V, which is entitled “Prenup- 
tial Requirements of Physical Fitness.” 

A few unfortunate slips got by the proof-reader. For example, 
on page 209, the text speaks of Pope Leo XIII writing “regarding 
the social value of divorce.” None of the mistakes, however, 


are such as to mislead the reader. 
Epeark ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


The Church and Marriage, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., The 

Courtney Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. Price, $1.50. 

In this interesting and instructive volume Father O’Brien dis- 
cusses the following six topics: (1) The Church as the Friend of 
Woman; Courtship; The Indissolubility of Marriage; Mixed 
Marriage; How To Achieve Catholic Marriage; The Christian 
Home as a Nation’s Bulwark. The book is written in a simple 
popular style and is crowded with many interesting illustrations 
that serve to make both appealing and convincing reading. Need- 
less to say, there is found in it no spirit of compromise with the 
many social reformers of our day who aim to strip marriage of 
its true dignity and spiritual character and to reduce it to the 
status of a civil contract dissoluble at the whims of the contract- 
ing parties. Quite to the contrary, the volume “is infused through- 
out with the traditional reverence with which Holy Mother 
Church regards the sacrament.” “Marriage,” says Father 
O’Brien, “is more than a social institution and a legal contract. 
It has been elevated by Christ to the dignity of a sacrament. .. . 
So sacred and so enduring are the ties that bind husband and 
wife together that matrimony remains to this day within the 
household of the faith, as St. Paul proclaimed it, a type of the 
union of Christ and His Church.” 

Among the many practical points made in the volume is an 
earnest plea for “more effective social organization in our par- 
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ishes, so that acquaintance and friendship between Catholic 
young people will be fostered and encouraged.” This, the author 
insists, is more useful than merely railing at mixed marriages. 
The volume should appeal to the general reader, but particu- 
larly to the young men and women who are contemplating mar- 


riage. ScuMreveter, 0.8.B. 
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